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INTRODUCTION 


The Author 

‘ author of this book was a bpaniard, Cervantes, 
bom in the year 1547 in an old University town. He was , 
the son of a travelling physician, and had wandered about 
a great deal in his childhood. Cervantes loved books, and 
the trade of war. He participated in the battle of Lepanto m 
1571 and was there maimed for life. V^en he was returning 
home from war, he was captured by the Moors and remained 
their prisoner for five years. At last his family scraped up 
‘’ome money and ransomed him. 

• 

At the age of a little over thirty, poor and without any 
prospects, he adopted the profession of wnting. During the 
days of the Armada he collected oil and wmes for the 
government, travelled all over the coimtry and gathered much 
experience. This was embodied m his famous book where 
he makes fun o^ the popular tales of chivalry. He, was nearly 
sixty years old, when he wrote the Life and Adventures of 
Don Quikote which brought him fame, but not much relief 
from^mohetary anideties. .Soon after completing this work 
Cervantes died, 

j > ■' 

The ftory. , - 

Xhe.story of Doif Quixote has become so - popular, becaii^e 
tB gentle satire has great humanity and benevolence behind 
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It. The knight is so ridiculous at the outset, but graduall? his 
charm overcomes the reader and he grows Into a beloved' and 
respected figure Don Quixote is one of the immortals of 
literature His knightly figure captivates the imagination, 
moving on'to the' depths of one’s being' The story rouses 
pity, synipathy and the kindliest feelings in the reader. 

1 ‘ ' 

This book is Onh of' the few masterpieces of‘ ihe world’s 
literature, popu'a'r^ alike among old and yoimg. Children 
read jt for the excitement and adventures in it, grown-up 
people, for its wisdom, tolerance and humanity Among 
other books of the same category we ’.may mention' Alice' m 
Wonderland, Gulliver’s Travels' or the Pikwick Ta'pers 
These are books eternally young. Time cannot kill them, 
nor ever destroy their perennial youth 


The Hero , 

Don Quixote.' who had been reading numerous rotdanccs , 
of chivalry, conceives 'a desire to be a great kniglit himself 
He sets out with his squire, Sancho Panza, in search of 
adventures and battle. But the old tvorld of romance ,was 
dead. A prosaic, businesslike world faces him. He dwells 
in a worM of dreams and refiises to accept the dull reality 
In the headlong crash that follows, he is sadly battered' and 
bruised He dashes against windmills, mistaking them for 
giants. He attacks unwary travellers and sails out-oti%in^ 
known rivers to release strange princesses from their Island 
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prisons. When he wakes up from his dream, he is too 
disillusioned to live on. He dies like a very wise man and a 
Eood Chnstian. 

Don Quixote began as a parody, but the grea. spirit of the 
author transformed the knight into a figure of sadness and 
glory. The book became a penetrating document of 
human life. 

Since it was written about four hundred years ago, it has 
undergone various editions in all parts of the world, and sull 
its popularity remains unabated. 


I HiTh 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
DON QUIXOTE 

CHAPTER I 

Don Quixote Sallies Out 

At a certain village in La Mancha, there lived 
a gentleman named Quixada. Like many gentle- 
men of his class he kept a lance on a rack, a 
target on the wall, a horse and a hound. He 
lived economically on week-days, but on Sundays 
he wore velvet and had an extra pigeon for 
dinner. This consumed three-fourths of his 
income. His family consisted of a house-keeper 
turned forty and a young niece. He himself 
was about fifty years old, tall and lanky 
possessed of a lantern-jaw, an early riser and 
fend of hunting. 

He passed most of his time reading books of 
knight-errantry. He was so devoted to this 
pastime that he gave up even riding and hun- 
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ting, neglected his estate and even sold many 
acres of arable land to purchase these books. He 
studied with particular care the various modes 
of knightly address and discussed the finer 
points of these stories with his good friend, the 
curate of the parish. He read these romances 
day and night, until with too much reading 
and too little sleep his mind was affected and he 
longed to perform himself such great and noble 
adventures as he 'constantly read about. 

He decided to turn knight-errant and roam 
through the world, armed to the teeth, in quest 
of adventures, redressing all manner of grievances 
and exposing himself to danger. He might 
thus win everlasting honour and renown. 

He proceeded to equip himself properly for 
his adventures. He brought out a suit of 
armour that had belonged to his great-grand- 
father and had lain rusting in a comer. Having 
cleaned and repaired it as well as he could, he 
discovered that the head-piece needed a vizor to 
complete it as a helmet. This he proceeded to 
fashion out of some paste-board, but when he 
tested it with his sword, it broke easily and the 
work of a week was undone in a moment. He 
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mended it to his satisfaction by fixing on the 
inside a felv thin plates of iron and resolved 
that it could now pass to all intents and pur- 
poses for a proper helmet. 

Next he viewed his horse whose bones stuck 
out of him and who looked a sorry sight, but 
his master thought as^ highly of him as of any 
horse in romance, not excluding Alexander's 
Bucephalus. Four da-ys he considered what name 
to give him, worthy of the steed as well as the 
master, and at last decided to call him Ro^inante 
a name lofty and significant. 

Having given the horse such a satisfactory 
name he thought of choosing one for himself. 
After considering the matter for eight days, he 
decided to call himself Don Quixote, Then 
remembering that Amadis, not content with 
his simple name, had added to it the ' name of 
his country and called himself ' Amadis de Gaul 
so that his country might share his' fame, he 
also like a true lovet of his native soil, resolved 
to call himself Don Quixote de la Mancha. 

His armour having been cleaned and repaired 
his helmet fixed up properly, his horse and 
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himself renamed, he now looked about for a lady 
who would be the object of his admiration. For 
he knew very well that a knight-errant without 
a mistress was a tree without either fruit or 
leaves, and a body without a soul. He thought 
of a simple country-girl Aldonza Lorenzo, who 
lived in the neighbourhood and whom he 
had admired in the past, though without her 
knowledge The knight decided to call her 

Dulcinea, because it sounded romantic, and as 
she lived in Toboso she was to be called Dulcinea 
del Toboso. 

Having made these preparations he decided to 
embark on his adventures to redress wrongs in 
a suffering world, and one fine July morning 
rode out into the fields, equipped w'lth his lance, 
shield and armour. He did not acquaint anyone 
with his purpose and left in all secrecy 
imaginable He remembered suddenly that 

the honour of knighthood had not yet been 
conferred upon him, and therefore according to 
the laws of chivalry he could not appear in 
single combat against any knight He should 
also wear white armour as a fresh kmght and 
not adorn his shield with any device, until he 
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had proved his valour by feats of strength. 
These thoughts shook his determination, but 
he decided to ask the first person whom he 
met to dub him a knight, As for his armour 
he resoh^ed to scour it, till it looked whiter 
than ermine. Having thus quieted his mind 
he left It to his horse to decide what road it 
would take, believing that this was the true 
spirit of adventure. 

He travelled almost all that day without 
meeting any adventures worth relating, but he 
kept thinking of the wonderful deeds he would 
perform and in the true manner of chivalry 
called upon his absent lady, Dulcinea, not to 
be cruel to him and beseeched her to admit him 
to her favouis. 

Towards the evening, tired and hungry, he 
looked about for a casde or shepherd’s cottage 
where he could refresh himself. At last he 
saw an inn near the road and hastened towards 
it. There stood at the inn-door two common 
country^irls, whom Don Quixote imagined to 
be two beautiful damsels taking their pleasure 
at the castle-gate. He fancied that the inn 
was a castle fenced with towers, elittering with 
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Silver, together with a draw-bridge, moat and 
other such appurtenances. 

He advanced to the gate, expecting that 
some dwarf would appear on the battlements 
and sound his trumpet to announce the arrival 
of the knight, but finding that nobody came, he 
approached the two girls and addressed them 
thus 

“Fly not ladies, nor fear the least discourtesy, 
for I profess the order of knighthood which 
permits me to harm nothing much less virgins 
of such high rank as your presence denotes.” 

The two girls stared at him, trying to get a 
glimpse of his face which was partly hid by 
his beaver. At last they burst out laughing, 
so strange were his behaviour and speech 
Don Quixote began to grow angry at this mrult 
and said “Let me tell you, ladies, that modesty 
and civility well become the fair sex and laugh- 
ter without reason is the highest impropriety. 
But 1 do not say this to offend you or to incur 
your displeasure. My only desire is to serve you 
in all things” 

This speech added to his strange appearance 
only increased their mirth and consequently 
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?idded fuel to his rage.' Luckily the mn-keeper 
came out at this juncture and saved the situa- 
tion. He was a fat and peaceable man, and 
though inclined to laugh himself at the odd 
figure before him, restrained himself and bade 
him welcome to the inn, 

Don Quixote, pacified by the humility of 
the governor of the casde, for such the inn- 
keeper appeared to him, ^ replied : ‘^Anything 
will do for me, Senor castillano, for arms are the 
only thing 1 care for, and fighting is my repose.” 

The inn-keeper said ^ *‘At this rate, sir 
knight your bed might be a hard rock, and your 
sleep being always awake. You may then safely 
alight, because you can hardly miss being kept 
awake all the year long in his house, much less 
one single night.” 

He helped Don Quixote to alight stifily and 
was charged to take special care of his horse, 
since there was none better m the world. The ' 
inn-keeper did not think him so good as 
Don Quixote represented him to be, but he led 
him to the stable and returned to see what 
the guest might be wantmg. He was being 
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divested of K\s armour by the two wenches who 
had by now reconciled themselves to him. They 
had taken ofF his back and breast pieces, but 
they could not unfasten his gorget or his beaver 
which he had tied in such a manner with green 
ribbons that it could not be taken off without 
cutt’ng them. This he would not permit, so 
he was forced to keep his helmet on the whole 
night and looked the strangest sight imaginable. 

They brought him some fish and a loaf of 
bi-ead which was mouldy and brown like 
his own armour. The cloth was laid at the 
-door of the inn for the sake of the fresh breeze, 
was a matter of laughter to see him eat ; for j 
aving his helmet on and the beaver up, he 
could not feed himself without help. The girls 
put the food in his mouth and the inn-keepef 
gave hun drink through a hollow reed. All 
this he suffered patiently rather than cut the 
ribbons of hvs helmet. 


CHAPTER II 

Don Quixote dubbed a knight 

There was one matter which still troubled 
Don Quixote. He had not yet been dubbed a 

knight. His mind being disturbed with this 

thought, he cut short his brief supper and called 
the landlord to the stable. Falling on his knees 

before him, he cried i “I will never rise from 

this place, valiant knight, till you have granted 
me a favour which will honour you and benefit 
the whole of mankind.” 

The inn-keeper was taken aback and tried to 
raise his guest to his feet in vain, till he 
had promised to grant him what he asked. 

" Don Quixote stood up and said : ‘T expected 
no less, sir, from your great magnificence. The 
boon which I begged and you generously granted 
me is, that tomorrow you bestow the honour of 
knighthood upon me. Tonight I shall watch 
my armour in the chapel of your castle, and 
then in the morning you may grant my request, 
80 that I may be qualified to seek adventures in 
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every part of the globe, and help those in dis- 
tress, according to the true laws of chivalry.” 

The host, who was a sharp fellow and had 
already suspected that his guest was not quite 
sound in his understanding w^as now fully 
convinced of it He resolved to humour the 
knight and have some amusement at his ex- 
pense, so he told him that he was very much 

in the nght in follov/ing such a profession and 
next morning the ceremony would be performed 
with all proper observances , but as the chapel 
in the castle had been pulled down m order to 
be rebuilt, he might watch his arms in the court 
of the castle. 

He then asked the knight whether he carried 
any money with h<m. "Not a farthing,” replied 

Don Quixote, "since 1 never read of any knight- 

errant carrying money about with him.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the inn-keeper, 
"these things have been taken for granted and 
no mention of them was thought to be neces- 
sary. A supply of money and clean shirts is 
the regular outfit of all knight-ei rants. They 

also carried a box of ointment to heal their 

wounds, because a surgeon was not always 
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available to attend to them in fields or deserts 
where they fought, 

Don Quixote promised to follow this advice 
very carefully, and soon afterwards began his 
vigil beside his arms in the courtyard of the 
mn. He had laid his armour on a horse-trough 
close by a well in the yard, and with his buckler 
upon his arm and lance in hand, he began to 
pace up and down with a graceful air. 

The inn-keeper had informed all those who 
were in the house how crazy the knight was and 
diey all came out to watch him. They saw 
him clearly in the moonlight, walking about 
with great gravity, and sometimes leaning upon 
his lance stare at his armour. 

While he was thus employed, a carrier who 
stayed at the inn, came into the yard to water 
his mules. It was necessary for him to remove 
the kn'ght s arms from the trough. Seeing him 
approach to do this, Don Quixote cried out in 
a loud voice : “Ho, there, whoever you are, 
rash knight, do not dare to touch the arms of 
the most valorous knight that ever girded sword, 

unless you are prepared to pay the penalty of 
death.’’ 
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The earner, however, paid no heed to these 
threats, and taking hold of the armour by the 
straps, threw it away a good distance from him- 
self. But It would have been much better for 
him to have left it alone, for Don Quixote, 
perceiving this, lifted up his eyes to heaven, and 
addressing his thoughts to his lady Dulcinea, he 
slipped oft his buckler, took his lance in both 
hands and gave the carrier such a blow on the 
head that he fell to the ground like a log. Nor 
was a second blow needed, for that would have 
put him beyond the help of any surgeon. This 
done, Don Quixote gathered up his armour, 
laid It again on the horse-trough and resumed 
his walk backward and forward with the same 
gravity as before. 

Soon after another carrier, not knowing 
what had happened, came also to water his 
mules, while the first yet lay on the ground 
unconscious But as he moved to shift the 
armour from the trough, Don Quixote without 
a word lifted up his lance and broke the second 
carrier’s head in three or four places. 

The comrades of those that were wounded, 
though they were afraid to come near, gave the 
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knight such a volley of stones that he was forced 
to shelter himself, as well as he could, under 
his shield, without daring to go fat from the 
horse-trough, lest he should seem to abandon 
his arms. The inn-keeper called to the carriers, as 
loud as he could, to let him alone, Don Quixote 
also made yet more noise and spoke with such 
spirit and undauntedness that he struck terror 
into the hearts of his assailants. Partly through 
fear, and partly through the inn-keeper’s persua- 
sions, they forbore flinging any more stones. He, 
on his side, permitted the wounded to be 
carded ofl, and returned to the watch of his 
arms as calmly as before. 

The inn-keeper did not relish these mad 
tricks of his guest, and determined to get rid 
of him by giving him the unlucky order of 
knighthood straight away. Coming up to him, 
he begged pardon for the rudeness of those vulgar 
people. They had been sufficiently punished 
for their rashness, the only thing that remained 
to be done now was the ceremony of dubbing 
him knight. He added that the ceremony of 
knighthood, , which consisted in the application 
of the sword to the neck and shoulders, might 
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be performed m the middle of field as well as 
anywhere, and that he had already fulfilled the 
obligation of watching his arms which was 
sufficiently performed in two hours, whereas he 
had already done it for four hours 

Don Quixote easily believed him and agreed 
to obey him. The inn-keeper fetched the book 
in whtch he used to set down the accounts of 
straw and barley. He also brought with him the 
two girls and a boy who held a piece of lighted 
candle m his hand, and ordered Don Quixote 
to kneel on the ground. Reading from his 
account-book, as though he were saying some 
devout prayer, he lifted up his hand and gave 
the knight a good blow on the neck, and then 
a gentle slap on the back with the flat of his 
sword After this he ordered one of the girls 
to gird the sword about the knight’s waist, which 
she did with proper gravity, though it was 
difficult enough to forbear laughmg at all this 
ceremony. 

The ceremony over, Don Quixote was im- 
patient to be riding away in search of adventures 
He immediately saddled Rozmante, and embra- 
cing his host thanked him. elaborately and 
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mounted his horse The host, in his hurry to 
get him out of the inn, replied briefly, and 
without stopping him to pay for his lodging 
was glad enough to see him go. 



CHAPTER III 

His First Knightly Adventure 

It was about daybreak when Don Q_uixote 
sallied out of the inn so satisfied, gay and 
overjoyed at having been knighted that he 
infused the same joy into his horse who seemed 
ready to burst his girths with joy. Recalling 
the advice of the tnn-keeper regarding money 
and clean shirts, he decided to return home 
and furnish himself with those necessary 
supplies and also a squire. With this resolu- 
tion he turned his horse’s head in the direction 
of his own village, and Rozinante who seemed 
to understand each mood of his ma-iter, con- 
verted his amble into a trot, so that his heels 
hardly seemed to touch the ground. 

About midday he reached a - place where 
four roads met. He stood awhile consi- 
dering which road he should take, in the best 
manner of the knights of old At last he left 
the matter to Rozinante to decide as he pleased. 
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and the horse took the way that led to his own 
stable. 

Having gone about two miles Don Quixote 
discovered a company of people riding towards 
him. These, it appeared aftPtv^’ards, were mer- 
chants of Toledo going to buy silks in Murcia. 
They were six m 'pII, each with an umbrella, 

and were accompanied by four servants on 

horse-back and three muleteers oa foot. No 
sooner had Don- Quixote seen them than he 

as had read about in his bodies, 

' I . 

With a tmibl. graa ard assi.rar,c- h‘ 
himself firm y his stirrups and ^ra-uCT: 
tece and .hield posted himself 
of the roadway, waiarg fcr jh» a--- 
/supposed kmght^rtants. A- ..T 
'fflbm^a^hearing, Don' 
a^d shouted haughtilr, 

fu'ther. unless it adarii. "T 
"hole world a fed- ' , = 

E»Pt«s of U 
iDboso.’^ 


n-r — 
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The merchants stopped at these words and 
scrutinised the strange figure of the knight. 
Gradually one of them who was somewhat of a 
wag, spoke to him “Senor cavalier, we do 
not know this worthy lady you talk of. Let us 
but see her, and if she be of such great beauty 
as you say, we shall freely confess the trutlr you 
demand from us." 

"If 1 show her to you,” said Don Quixote> 
"what mcnt would there be m confessing a truth 
so welhknown ? The point is that you should 
believe it, confess, affirm, swear and maintain 
It without seeing her. If you refuse to do so, 
I challenge you all to battle, either singly or all 

together.” 

"Sir knight,” replied the merchant, "I 
beseech you, in the name of all the princes 
present here, do not lay a burden upon our 
conscience by making us confess what we 
never heard or say Only show us some 
portrait of the lady, however small, we shall 
be ^satisfied. (Nay, we are already so far inclmed 
to ' your side that, though her picture should 
represent her to be blind of one eye, and dis- 
tilling vermilion and brimstone from the other, 
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we shall be ready to say iri her favour whatevr 
you please.” 

‘‘Distd, ye infamous scoundrels,” replied 
Don Quixote, ‘ there distils not from her what you 
say, but amber and civet. Neither is she defective 
in her make or shape, but straight as a spindle of 
Guadarrama. But you shall pay dearly for the 
horrid blasphemy you have uttered against so 
fine a beauty ” Saying this, he ran so furiously 
with his lance raised at the merchant, that had 
not Rozinante stumbled and fallen, the merchan 
would have paid dearly for his humour. But 
Rozinante fell, and his master lav rolling and 
sprawling, unable to get up, so encumbered he 
was with his lance, target, spurs, helmet and 
he weight of hi5 rusty armour. In this helpless 
condition, he played the hero with his tongue, 
crying i ‘'Stay, cowards, rascals, do not fly. 'It is 
through my horse’s fault, not my own, that 1 
lie here.” 

One of the grooms,' who was none too good- 
natured, hearing the fallen knighf^'thus insolently 
-address his master, came up to, him,‘ and snatch- 
ing his lance, broke it to pieces and belaboured 
him soundly with one of the pieces. His masters 
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called to him to ^top, but he was roused and 
would not stop until his passion was exhausted. 
Don Quixote, meanwhile, lay shouting and calling 
on heaven and earth to punish these villainous 
ruffians. At last the muk'driver was tired, and 
the merchants went on their way. Don Quixote 
again tried to rise, finding himself alone, but 
battered and bruised as he was, he could not get 
up. StiU he thought himself a happv man, re- 
garding his misfortune as an acadent common 
to hnight-errants. 

While he lay thus, unable to move, thinking 
f similar incidents in the liv^s of valorous 
knights, a ploughman who lived in the same 
village, and near his house, happened to 
pass by, as he came from the mill with a 
sack of wheat. Seeing n man lie at full length 
on the ground, he asked who he was and 
why he moaned in this fashion. Don Quixote 
made no reply to him, but mumbled on his 
favourite passages from old rdmances. THe 
peasant took off the vizor of the helmet, which 
had been beaten to pieces, wiped off the dust 
from bis face and in doing so recognized Don 
Quixote. 
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‘^Master Quixada,’* he cried, for he had been 
krown by this name before he lost his senses, 
and was transformed ftom a sober gentleman into 
a knieht-errant, '‘how came your worsh.p to be 
in this condition ?’* Con Quixote continued 
with his romance and still gave no answer to the 
peasant. 

The good man, perceiving this, took off the 
knight's armour as well as he could, and looked 
for his wounds. But he found no blood or any 
other hurt, and tried to raise him from the 
ground. With great difficulty he seated him upon 
his own ass, gathered together all the arms, in- 
cluding the broken pieces of the lance, and tied 
them upon Rozinante. Taking the horse by the 
bridle, and his ass by the halter, he went on 
towards his village. 

They reached their village about sunset, but 
the peasant stopped at some distance till it was 
dark, so that the poor gentleman might not be 
seen by people so shabbily mounted. When 
they reached the knight’s home, they found it in 
a great uproar. The curate and the barber, both 
Don Quixote’s intimate friends, were there, and 
the house-keeper was saying to them aloud i 
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^‘What c3o you tKink, — Senor, of my master’s 
misfortune ^ Neither h^*, nor his horse, nor his 
£.nce or sh-eld have been seen for the last six 
^ays. 1 am sure, these cursed books of knight 
errantry, which he was alwavs reading, have 
turned his brain And now I remember, I often 
heard him mutter to himself that he would turn 
knight-erfant and go about the world m search 
of adventures.” 

The niece also agreed with her, saying. "It 
must be so, for mv poor uncle would read these 
books of misadventures for days toeether Then 
drawing his sword he would fence against the 
walls When he was tired, he would cry that he 
had killed four giants as big as steeples. I am to 
blame for all this, because 1 did not inform you 
gentlemen of these extravagances before it was 
too late. Hot*/ much trouble it might have 
saved ’ These dreadful books all deserve to be 
burnt.” 

“I am of the same opinion,” said the priest, 
“and tomorrow they shall be brought to trial and 
publicly burnt.” 

The peasant who had heard this talk, now 
understood wliat was the" matter with Ddn 
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Quixote, He shouted to them to open the door, 
and when they came out, they saw the knight 
stretched out upon the ass and unable to ahght. 

“I am sorely hurt through my horse’s fault. 
Carry me to my bed and let me rest,” He said. 
They carried him to his bed and searched for 
his wounds, but could find none. Then he told 
them he was only bruised, and needed only some- 
thing to eat and to be left alone to rest. 

The peasant gave them a full account of the 
knight’s sad condition and of his extravagant 
talk which increased the curate’s desire 'to destrop 
the offending books on the motrow. 



CHAPTER IV 

Don Quixote Loses His Books 
and Gains a Squire 

The knight was still asleep, when the curate 
canie attended by the barber and asked the niece 
for the keys of the library. She delivered them 
gladly, and they all went in along with the house- 
keeper They found above a hundred large 
volumes neatly bound, and a good number of 
small ones. 

“Hand them to me one by one,” said the 
pnest to the barber, “and I shall see what they 
are. There may be some that deserve to be 
saved ” 

“No,” said the niece, "don’t spare any of 
them ; every one of them has contributed to the 
mischief. Throw them all out of the window 
into the backyard, make a pile of them there 
and burn them.” 

The house-keeper joined with her, so eager 
they both were to destroy these innocents. But 
the priest would not agree to do this, and decided 
to read at least the title page of each book. 
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The first book that the barber put into his 
hands was Amadis de Gaul. “This is the first 
book of knight'Crrantry that ever was printed m 
Spain,” said the curate, “and I am of opinion 
that as the first teacher of so harmful a crew, it 
ought to be condemned to the fire without 
mercy.” 

The barber wanted it to be saved as the best 
book of this kind and the curate agreed to 
spare it. 

The next on the list was the Exploits of 
Esplandian, son of Amadis. This was thrown 
out into the yard to serve as a foundation to the 
pile which was to blaze presently. After this 
volume after volume of the knight’s cherished 
collection was thrown into the yard. At last the 
curate grew so tired of looking into every book 
that he ordered all the rest to be thrown on the 
pile without any scrutiny. 

That night the house<keeper burnt all the 
books, not only those in the yard, but all those 
that were in the house. Many books that 
deserved to be treasured in archives, shared the 
fate of their companions, thus proving the truth 
of the proverb that the just suffer for the unjust. 
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One of the remedies prescribed by tbe priest 
and the barber for their friend’s recovery was to 
wall up the room where the books had been, so 
that '"hen he eot up, he might not find either the 
books or the room, and they could pretend that 
an enchanter had carried them away, room and 
nil. 

This was done, and two days later when Don 
Quixote got up, the first thing he did was to 
visit his books. Not finding the room where it 
had always been, he walked up and down look- 
ing for It He came to the place where the door 
had been, felt for it with his hands, and stated 
about everywhere without a word to say. At 
last he asked the house-keeper what had happened 
to his library. 

“What library asked the woman, who had 
been well tutored, "there is neither room nor 
books in the house now, for the devil has 
earned them all away.’’ 

“It was not the devil,” said the niece, but an 
enchanter who came one night upon a cloud and 
alighting from the dragon on which he rode, 
entered your library, and what he did tfere, I 
cannot say. After a while ' he Came out flying 
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through the roof, and left: the house full of 
smoke. When we went to see what he had been 
doing, we could find neither books nor the room. 
We remember though that when he went away, 
he said loudly that because of a grudge against 
the owner of the books, he had done the house a 
mischief which would soon be known.” 

For a fortnight after this the knight remained 
quietly at home, without showing any desire to 
renew his adventures. In the meantime he per- 
suaded a labouring man of his village, a poor 
honest and simple minded fellow, to attend him 
on his travels and become his squire. Don 
Quixote held out great hopes to him of winning 
some island and making him the governor of it. 
Lured by these promises, Sancho Panza forsook 
his wife and children to be his neighbour’s squire. 

Then Don Quixote proceeded to collect some 
money. Selling one thing and pawning another, 
and losing by all, he at last scraped together a 
pretty good sum. He borrowed a shield from a 
friend, patched up his broken helmet as well as 
he could, and informed Sancho of the day and 
hour when he intended to set out. He instructed 
him to furnish himself with w'hatevtr he thought 
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necessary, particularly with a wallet, Sancho 
promised to get one, and also to take his ass 
along with him, as he was not used to travelling 
on foot. 

Don Quixote was a little disturbed at the 
mention of the ass, because he could not 
remember having read of a knight'Crrant whose 
squire rode an ass. No instance of this kind 
occurred to his mind, but he agreed to Sancho 
taking the ass with him, resolving that at the 
first opportunity he would mount him more 
honourably by unhorsing some discourteous 
knight. 



CHAPTER V 

The Adventure of the Windmills. 

Don Quixote happened to st;nke into the 
same road which he had taken the time before. 
As they jogged along, Sancho Panza said to his 
master : *‘I hope your worship has not forgotten 
the promise you made me about the island I 
shall be able to govern it, however large it may 
be,” 

“You must know, friend”, replied the knight 
*‘that it has always been the practice of knight 
errants to make their squires, governors of the is- 
lands or kingdoms which they had conquered. It 
may happen that before the end of a week I 
shall conquer some great kingdom and crown 
you king of it.” 

^ As they were talking thus, they saw some 
thirty windmills standing m a plain. When 
the knight observed them, he exclaimed, 
‘Fortune directs our affairs better than we 
could wish. Look there, friend Sancho, they 
must be at least thirty monstrous giants. I shall 
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figKt them and having taken away their lives, 
we shall enrich ourselves with their spoils.” 

‘ What giants 1 ” asked Sancho. 

“Those whom you see yonder,” answered 
Don Quixote, ‘‘with their long-extended arms. 
Some of them have arms of so immense a size 
that sometimes they are two leagues in length,” 

‘‘Oh, Sir,” replied Sancho, “those are not 
giants at all, but windmills, and the arms are 
only their sails, which turn round, when the 
wind blows, and make the mills go ” 

“One can easily see,” said Don Quixote, 

“that you are little acquainted v/ith adventures, 
They ceitainly are giants. If you are afraid, 

please stand aside and say your prayers, while I 
battle with them.” 

Saying this, he spurred Rozinante, without 

paying heed to the cries of Sancho, or discover 
ing what they were, though he was so near 

them. 

“Stand, cowards,” he cried loudly, It is a 
single knight that assaults you ” 

Just then the wind rose a little and the sails 
began to move. Perceiving this the knight cried, 
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“Though you move more arms than the giant 
Briareus, T shall make you pay for your 
arrogance.” 

Calling on the name of his lady Dulcmea, 
imploring her assistance m this perilous adven- 
ture, Don Quixote dashed with lance outstret- 
ched against the nearest windmill. The lance 
was broken into a thousand pieces and the 
horse and rider were hurled by the sail a good 

way along the plain. Sancho Panza ran as fast 

as his ass could drive, help his master whom 
he found lying, and unable to stir, so violent a 
blow he had received* 

“Mercy on me” cried Sancho, “did I not 

tell you that they were windmills ? Nobody 

could think otherwise, unless he had windmills 
in his head 1” 

“Peace, good friend,” replied the kpight, 
“this is but the fortune of war. 1 am convinced 
that the enchanter who stole my study and books 
transformed these giants into windmills to rob 
me of the honour of victory. But in the end 
his wicked arts will avaii but I'ttle against my 
good sword.” 
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“Heaven grant it may be so,” said Sancbo 
Panza and helpmg his master to rise, 'mounted 
him once again upon Rozinante who was sadly 
shaken by his fall. 

They went forward again talking of their 
late adventures, and Don Quixote bemoaning 
the loss of his lance But he told Sancho that 
a certain Spanish knight, having broken his 
sword m the heat of an engagement, pulled up 
by the roots a huge oak tree, or at least tore 
down a stout branch and -fought so wonderfully 
with It against the Moors that he won for him- 
self the surname of the pounder or the bruiser 
He himself intended to replace his spear with 
the stout branch of a suitable tree, as soon as he 
could find one. 

“I believe it all,” cried Sancho, “because 
' your worship says so. But pray, sit upright in 
your ' saddle if you can. You are sitting all 
hunchen up, which perhaps is due to the bruises 
received by you in your fail." 

“That is so,” replied Dori Quixote, and if 
I do not complain of the pam, it is because no 
knight-errant is supposed to complain of any 
wounds, however serious.” 
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“Then I have nothing more say,” said 
Sancho ; ^'though I should be glad to heat your 
worship tell me, when anything ails you. A's 
for myself, I must cry out when 1 am hurt ; 
unless this custom of not complaining extends 
to the squires of knight-errants.” 

Don Quixote could not forbear smiling at 
^ the simplicity of Sancho, and said to him, 
‘*When you are hurt, you may cry out as often 
and as much as you please.” 

Sancho was hungry by this time and enquired 
of the knight, whether it was not yet time for 
dinner. Don Quixote answered that he might 
eat, whatever he nleased ; he himself was not 
hungry, Sancho adjusted himself, as best as he 
could, upon his ass and taking out some victuals 
from his wallet, ate lustily and now and then 
drank from his bottle with great relish. 

They passed the night under some trees, 
and Don Quixote tore a withered branch from 
one of them, and fixed it to the iron head or 
spear of his broken lance. 

"Brother Sancho,” said Don Quixote, "We 
shall now meet many adventures. But remem- 
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her one tiling ; though you should see me in 
the greatest extremity of danger, you must not 
offer to draw your sword in defence of me, unless 
you see me attacked by base scoundrels or 
common people.” 

“I shall obey your worship, because 1 have 
always loved peace and quiet, and never cared to 
thrust myself into frays and quarrels,” replied 
Sancho. 



CHAPTER VI 
Rescues a Lady in Trouble. 

The next day they saw two monks of the 
order of St. Benedict coming towards them. They 
were mounted on huge mules, wore riding-masks 
with glasses at the eyes to protect them from the 
dust, and carried umbrellas to shelter them from 
the sun. Behind them came a coach, with four 
or five men on horse-back and two muleteers 
on foot accompanying it. There was in the 
coach, as it was, known afterwards, a certain 
Biscaine lady going to Sevile to meet her husband. 
The monks were not in her company, though 
they were travelling the same road. 

Scarcely had Don Quixote perceived the 
monks, when he said to his squire: “Either 
I am much deceived, or this is going to be the 
most famous adventure that ever was known. 
For undoubtedly those two black things that are 
moving towards us must be enchanters who are 
carrying away by force some princess in that 
coach. It shall be my duty to prevent so great 
an injury.” 
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“1 am afraid this will prove a worse job than 
the windmills Pray, Sir, don’t you see they are 
Benedictine monks, and very likely the coach 
belongs to some travellers.” Said Sancho. 

“I have already told you, Sancho,” replied 
Don Quixote, you are miserably ignorant in the 
'matter of adventures. What I say is true, and 
you will find it 80 presently.” 

So saying, he spurred on his horse and posted 
himself in the middle of the toad -where the 
monks were to pass. When they came within 
heanng, he shouted ; “Agents of Hell, release 
those high-bom princesses you are carrying away 
violently in that coach, or prepare for instant 
death as the just punishment for your wicked 
deeds ” 

The monks stopped their mules, astonished 
by the figure of Don Quixote as well as his 
speech. 

“Sir knight” cried they, “we are no such 
persons as you term us, but travellmg men of the 
order of St. Benedict, travelhng about on our 
own busmess, and are wholly ignorant whether 
any princesses are being earned away by force or 
T^rrt tf) that coach,” 
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“I am not to be deceived by fair words/’ 
replied Don Quixote ; “I know you well enough, 
treacherous scoundrels.” And immediately, with- 
out waiting for a further reply, he clapped spurs 
to Rozinante, and with hi*? lance poised ran so 
furiously at the first monk, that if he had not 
prudently flung himself off his mule, the knight 
would certainly have killed or grievously wounde 
him. 

The other, seeing his companion treated in 
this manner, spurred his mule and rode across 
the plain lighter than the wind itself. Sancho 
Panza, seeing the monk on the ground, leaped 
nimbly from his ass, and running to him began 
to strip him immediately. But in the meantime- 
the two muleteers who waited on the monks, 
came up and asked him why he was stripping 
their master of his clothes 7 Sancho answered 
that they belonged to him as lawful plunder, 
being the spoils won in battle by his lord and 
master Don Quixote, 

The servants, who did not possess any humour 
nor understand what he meant by spoils and 
battles, seeing Don Quixote at a good distance 
‘Biking with those in the coach, threw him down 
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and leaving Kim not a hair on his chin, gave him 
a hearty kicking, and left him stretched on the 
ground, breathless and senseless Without losing 
a minute the monk got upon his mule again, 
frightened out of his wits and as pale as a gho‘:t, 
and spurred after his friend who stood waiting 
at a good distance to see what would be the out- 
come of that strange adventure , but being un- 
willing to stay to see the end of it, they made 
the best of their way, making more signs of 
the cross than if the Devil had been close at 
their heels. 

Don Quixote in the meantime had stood 
talking with the lady m the coach. "Lady” cried 
he, “you are now at liberty to do as you please, 
your enemies he prostrate m the dust overthrown 
by my arm.” 

Heanng this talk the lady’s usher, a Biscainer 
rushed at Don Quixote and taking hold of his 
lance, cried i "Begone, knight, and the devil go 
with you. If you do not quit the coach, you will 
lose your life as sure as I am a Biscamet.” 

Don Quixote answered with great calmness : 
‘*If you were a gentleman, which you are not, you 
would have paid for your msolence long ago.” 
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“1 no gentlemen '** exclaimed the Biscainer, 
“you lie, as I am a Chnstian.” 

Don Quixote drew his sword, and grasping 
buckler, attacked the Biscainer, fully determined 
to kill him. The Biscainer had time only to 

draw his sword and snatch a cushion from the 
coach to serve him as a shield. Then they 
closed, as if they were mortal enemies. 

The rest of the company would have made 
peace between them, but they were helpless. The 
Biscainer swore in his gibberish that he would 
kill anybody who came in his way, and sought to 
hinder him. The lady in the coach was very 
much frightened by what she saw and bid her 

coachman drive out of harm’s way. 

After the furious combat had raged for a 

while, a blow from the Biscainer carried off a 

great part of the Don’s helmet and half an ear. 
The knight was furious at this fate befalling him 
and struck such a terrible blow at the Biscainer 
that it well-nigh, rendered him unconscious. The 
battle ended with the Biscainer’ s mule running 
away with him and the ladies of the coach 
interceding with Don Quixote on behalf of their 
squire. 
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By tills time Sancho Panza had got upon his 
legs and stood watching his master engaged in 
combat. He prayed to heaven for victory, «;o 
that he might win some I'jland and be made 
governor of it. At last finding that the battle 
was over and his master was ready to mount 
Rozinante again, he ran forward and held the 
•:tirtup Falling upon his knees he said to Don 
Quixote • “Be pleased, my lord Don Quixote, 
to make me the governor of the island which you 
have won in this dreadful fight.” 

“Brother Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “these 
are not adventures of islands. These are en^ 
counters on the road, which get you nothing but 
a broken head or the loss of an ear. Have 
patience, and we will have some adventure which 
will make you not only a governor, but somethmg 
better.” 



CHAPTER Vn 

Don Quixote and the Goatherde. 

Don Quixote’s ear pained him a great deal 
and he was sore because of the damage to his 
helmet. He swore to punish the Biscainer 
severely, if he met him again and decided to 
acquire a fresh helmet by overcoming the first 
knight he met. 

Sancho said to him, “there are no knights or 
armed men on this road, only carriers and carters 
and such-like folk who know nothing about such 
things as helmets, much less wear them.” 

“You are wrong,” replied the Don ; “I am 
sure we shall shortly see as many armed men as 
came to the famous siege of Albracca.’* 

Don Quxote was also feeling hunery by, now 
and enquired of Sancho, whether he had’any^ 
thing in his wallet which they could eat. 

I have an onion and a piece of cheese, and 
some crusts of bread,” renlied Sancho, “but they 

are not food fit for such a brave knight as 
your Worship.-’ 
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How ill you understand these matters I” said 
Don Quucote ; “It is the glory of knight'errants 
not to eat for a whole month or so. And if 

they do eat, it must be what comes next to 
hand.” 


I beg your worship’s pardon,” said Sancho 
Panza , “1 am entirely ignorant of the ways of 
knights, but from now on I shall furnish my 
wallet with all sorts of dried fruits for you, be- 
cause you are a knight. As for myself, I shall 

have some poultry and such other substantial 
food 

They ate their meal peacefully together and 
then hurried on to find a sleeping place for the 
night. But night overtook them and they had 

to take their lodging with some goatherds. 

pf::: ^ 

ranza, having accomodated 

Rozmsnte and his ass as best as he could, followed 

attractive smell of some pieces ^f gom" 
Sancho wouM Jmgly "have^'^'d, ^ey 

themselve. coot chen. off &e. CX‘ 
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some sheep-skins on the ground, invited them 
both to partake of what they had. For Don 
Quixote they placed a trough upside down, and 
themselves squatted down on the skins. 

The goatherds ate heartily and listened to the 
knightly jargon of their guests and stared at them, 
while they swallowed down pieces as big as one’s 
fist. The first course being over, they spread the 
second consisting of dried acorns and half a 
cheese as hard as a brick. The horn was by no 
means idle all this while, and went round so 
often, sometimes full and sometimes empty, like 
the two buckets of a well, that presently they 
had emptied one of the two wine-bags that hung 
in view, 

Don Quixote spent more time in talking than 
in eating, but Sancho was silent, stuffing himself 
with acorns, and often visiting the second wine- 
bag which for the sake of coolness was hung 
upon a neighbouring tree. After supper was over, 
one of the goatherds sang a song to entertain 
the knight. Don Quixote entreated him to' 
sing another, but Sancho Panza was sleepy and 
said to his master, *‘Sir, you had better consider 
where you are to lie down tomght,” 
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“I understand you, Sancho,” cned Don 
Quixote , "and indeed I know that your fre- 
quent visits to the wine-bag would make you 
fonder of sleep than of music. Go and lie 
down where you please , as for me, it becomes 
a man of my profession better to watch than to 
sleep. But please dress my ear before you go, 
because it pains me extremely.” 

One of the goatherds, beholding the wound 
as Sancho Panza proceeded to dress it, asked the 
knight not to be uneasy, because he knew a 
remedy that would quickly heal it Taking a 
few rosemary leaves, which grew abundantly all 
round, he crushed them and mixing them with 
a little salt, applied them to the ear and bound 
them very fast, assuring him he needed no other 
remedy ; and so It proved. 

Nexr morning havmg said farewell to the 
goatherds, Don Quixote and his squire came to 
a wood and camped m a meadow whose spring- 
ing green, watered by a delightful rivet, invited 
them to alight and rest from the blazing sun.- 
Leaving the ass and Rozinante to graze at large 
they ransacked the wallet and made a hearty 
meal. -- 
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While they were busy with their meal, some 
carriers fell upon Rozinante and so belaboured 
him that he sank to the ground under their 
blows. Don Quixote and Sancho ran with all 
speed to his rescue ; the knight drawing his 
sword flew at the carriers and Sancho, embold- 
ened by his master’s example, did likewise. 

The first blow dealt by Con Quixote cut the 
leather doublet of the victim and slashed his 
shoulder. Surrounding the knight and his 
squire the carriers charged them with great fury. 
Down came poor Sancho and then Don Quixote 
himself. The carriers, fearing the consequences 
of their wickedness, made all the haste they 
could, leaving the two adventurers in a pitiable 
condition. 

Gradually they recovered and painfully made 
their way towards the high road. 



CHAPTER Vm 
Done Quixote and the Sheep, 

Presently they reached an inn which Don 
Quixote thought was a castle. The inn keeper 
came out to receive them, and provided the 
kpight with a miserable bed m a Earret But the 
hostess and her daughter, seeing how badly 
bruised he was, anomted and plastered him all 
over. 

Next morning, Don 'Quixote, feeling much 
better, was eager to nde out again in search of 
adventures. He regarded as lost all time spent 
in amusements or other concerns He now 
called the master of the house and said t “My 
lord governor, the favours 1 have received in 
your castle ate so great and extraordinary that I 
am bound in eternal gratitude to you.” 

“Sir knight,” answered the inn-keeper, “all 
that I desire is that you pay your bill for the 
lodging and food which you, your squire and 
your two beasts have had at my inn ” 

“An inn ctied Don Quixote, “Upon my 
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honour 1 thought it \\'?s a casile. Bur if it he an 
inn, and not a castle, all I h^ve to say is that 
you must excuse me from paying anything. It is 
against all the laws of knight-errantry to pay for 
any entertainment received by them.” 

"I have nothing to do with all this,” said 
the inn-keeper ; **pay your reckoning a^d don’t 
trouble me with foolish talk. I can’t afford to 
keep house at this rate. 


*You are both a fool and a knave of an inn- 
keeper,*’ replied Don Quixote. And clapping 
spurs to Rozinante and brandishing his spean 
he rode out of the inn without any opposition. 

The host seized Sancho and tred to make 
him pay the score. But Sancho was as obstinate 
as his master. The law that acquitted the 
knipht, also acquitted the squire, he said. 


The inn-keeper was very ang»y, and threatened 
Sancho with dire puni&hment. As iIHuck 
would have it, there happened to be at the mn 
some cothiers, needle-makers, and butchers, 
rough, merry fellows who overheard this dis- 
pute. They surrounded Sancho, pulled him off 
hia ass and put h,m into a blanket. They carried 
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him into the yard, and there they tossed him up 
and down, until Don Quixote heard his cnes 
and returned to his rescue 

Finding the g'^te shut, he rode about to see 
whether he could find some other way to get in. 
But all, he could do was to see his squire rising 
and falling in the air, and he himself would have 
laughed heartily at the sight, had he not been 
too angry to do so. He fumed and raged, but 
the more he stormed, the more they tossed and 
laughed. At last tired and wea’7, they set 
Sancho upnght on the earth again, lifted him 
upon his ass, carefully wrapped his cloak around 

him threw open the ga^e and let him go. 

/ 

He joined his master, sore in body, but very 
pleased at least on one point, that he had got 
off without paying his reckoning. True, the 
inn-keeper had kept his wallet, but in his haste 
and confusion Sancho had never missed it 

^Tvly dear Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “I am 
fully convinced that this castle or inn was en- 
chanted What else could^ they be except •‘pints 
of the other world who made such cruel sport 
of you 
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“Thpy were neifher enchanted folk nor 
spirits, but men of flesh and blood like you and 
me,” replied Sancho ; “these advenmres which 
we hunt for up and down are likely to bring us 
many more troubles. I rather think we should 
get back home and look after our harvest.” 

day will come when you will be con- 
vinced how honourable a calling ours i.^” said 
the knight ; “what pleasure in the world can 
equal that of vanquishing one^s enemy and 
triumphing over him ?” 

Thus they went on discoursing, when Don 
Qu’xote saw a great cloud of dust coming to- 
wards them. They climed a neishbouring hill 
to observe it better. “The day is come,” said 
Don Quixote, turning to his .squire, “then For- 
tune’s face will smile upon me. Do you see that 
cloud of dust, Sancho ? It is raised by the feet 
of many armies who march this way. 

'*At this rate there must be two armies,” 
said Sancho, “for here comes just another such 
cloud of dust behind us.” 

Don Quixote turned to view it and rejoiced 
more than ever, firmly believing that two armjc« 
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were ready to engage each other in the plain. 
His mind was w as so full of battles, enchantments, 
adventures, and the like that his fancy changed 
everyhting he saw into what he desired to see. 

The cloud of dust he saw was in reality 
raised by two flocks ot sheep going the same road 
from different parts, and the dust hid them from 
view, until they were quite near. 

Don Quixote was so positive that they 
were two armies that Sancho had at last to 
believe him. 

“Well, sir,” asked he, “what are we to 
do V’ 

“What should we do,” replied Don Quixote, 
“but assist the weaker and the inpred side.” 
The knight then engaged in an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the two kings who commanded the 
armies, the knights who followed them, and the 
cause of the fight between them. 

Sancho listened to his master, mute with 
amazement. Now and then he turned his head 
about to see whether he could discover the 
knights and giants named bv h’a master. But 
seeing'-none, he said ; “Sir, not a knight or giant 
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can I see anywheie. Perhaps it is all enchant* 
toentf like last night’s goblins.” 

“What, Sancho/’ said the knight “do you 
not heat the neighing of iheit horses, the sound 
of the trumpets, the rattle of drums V* ' 

“I heat nothitigr.^' answered Sancho, “but 
the bleating of sheep and lambs.*’ And tkis was 
true indeed, for new the two flocks were \ery 
near them, 

« 

^’’It is fear, Saticho,’’ said ihie knight, “which 
prevents your seeing or hearing aright. If you are 
so afraid, stand aside and leave me alone. I shall 
give victory with my single arm to the side 
favoured by me.” ' . 

Saying this he dug his Spurs into Rozmante 
and darted down the hill like lightning, Sancho 
shouted after him as loudly as he could : “Hold, 
sir, for heavens’s sake come back. The*^ are but 
poor, harmless sheep. Come back I say,” 

But Don Quixote rode on, turning a deaf ear 
3P_the entreaties of Sancho and rushed into the 
midst of the squadron of sheep, scattering them 
hither and thither and trampling ov^r many of 
them. 
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The shepherds and herdsmen v;ho came with 
the flocks, called out to him, but seeing it was 
to no purpose, they unfastened tbtir slings and 
began to hurl stones at him as big as their 
fists. 

Don Quixote did not mind tbetr stones and 
rushed about among the touted sheep, trampling 
over both the livng and the dead m a most 
terrible manner, and calling upon the enemy 
general* to surrender. At this instmt a large and 
well-dll ected stone struck him in the r.bs and 
almost knocked the breath out of his body. Don 
Qubcote thought he was killed, or at least des- 
perately wounded. In the meantime another 
stone hit him on the jaw and carried off several 
of his teeth. These blows were so violent that 
he fell from his saddle, quite stunned. The 
shepherds, fearing that they had killed him, 
collected their flocks, gathered up the dead beasts, 
and hastily fled. 

All this while Sancho had stood upon the 
hill, tearing his hair and bemoanmg/ his master’s 
folly. 8ut seeing him fallen, and the shepherds 
already departed, he y^entured to come down, and 
that his tnaster wae'^in^a sad plight. 
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**AK ! raastet,” said he, ‘*did I not tell you, 
it was a flock of sheep and no army ? This 
comes of not taking my advice.” 

“Friend Sancho,** replied Don Quixote, “it 
is an easy matter for enchanters to change the 
shape of things as they please.’* 

Don Quixote got up with great difficulty, and 
clapping his left band before bis mouth so that 
the rest of bis teeth might not drop out, he laid 
his right hand on Roz'nante*s br.dle. Finding 
Sancho thoroughly dis^ronsolate he said to him J 

tSrCbovsf--. r ' 

Friend Sancho, all these stones and hurricanes 
are h ^icat ions of the approaching calm. Better 
success^ will'' soon fallow our past calamities.** 



CHAPTER DC 

Don Qmxote acqmies a Helmet 

They struck the high-road again, and present' 
ly the knight saw a man on horseback advancing 
towards them. He wore on hi$ head something 
that glittered like gold. Don Quixote had no 
sooner seen him, but turning to his squire, he 
said . “Tell me, Sancho, don’t you see that 
knight coming towards us with a helmf*t of gold 
on his head ? 1 believe, there is no proverb that 
IS not tT'ie. Every one of them is full of wisdom 
from real life. There is one that says, where one 
door shuts, another opens, I'lght fortune 

deceived us, this morning she offers am ends t o 
us. In short, yonder comes the man who wears 
on his head Mambrlno’s helmet. You may re* 
member the vow I made concerning it ?” 

“What 1 see and perceive,” answered Sancho 
“is a man on a grey ass like mine with some- 
thing that glitters on his head.” , 

"Stand aside, and let me . deal with him, 
I shall finish this adventure m rib time, and the 
helmet, I have so much wanted, shall be mine.’* 
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"You may be sure” said Sancbo, "I shall 
- 5 tand at a distance. 1 only hope, it may not 
prove to be another adventure like that of the 
windmills.” 

"No more talk of windmills,” cried the irri- 
tated knight, "or I shall mill thee.** This threat 
effectively silenced Sancho. 

Now the truth of the matter concerning the 
helmet, the steed and the knight was this. There 
were in that neighbourhood two villages, one of 
them so small that it had neither a barber nor a 
shop in it, and the barber of the adjoining village 
had to seive both. On the particular occasion 
he was going to the little village to perform a 
necessary shave and blood-letting, and according 
to his custom, was takmg his brass basin with 
him. As it began to rain along the way, he had 
clapped the basin on his head to save his new 
hat from being ruined. The basin, having been 
freshly polished, glittered like gold a great 
distance off. He rode on a grey ass, as Sancho 
had noticed, but to the romantic knight it 
seemed that he was a golden-helmet knight riding 
upon a grey charger. 
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When he saw the poor imaginary knight 
drawing near, he fixed his lance to his thigh and 
without stopping to aieue the case viith him, 
flew at him as fiercely as Roz’nante could gallop, 
resolved to pierce him through and through In 
the middle of his headlong career he shouted ; 
"Defend yourself, 'i^retch, or su’^render what is so 
jusdy my due !” 

The barber who saw this terrible figure bear- 
ing down upon him, had no other way to avoid 
being run thro”gh and through except tumbling 
down flora his ass to the ground. No ^ ojoner, 
had_he_touched fbe ground, when leaping up 
-‘fl'imbler than a monke^ he trok to h is he els and 
dashed across the fields swiTter than the wind. 
He left the basin on the ground, which Don 
Qv^ote picked up with great satisfaction and 
‘ clapped o n his own head. Tumh g it round to 
find the vizor, and finding that ^t, ^had^ none, he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘Doubdes?, the pagan’' for wliom it 
was first made, had an enormouV^ head ; and the 
worst of It IS that one half of it is missing.” 

Sancho could not forbear laughing, when he 
heard the basin being desi^bed as a helmet, but 
remembermg his master’s anger checked himself. 
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‘Why do you laugh, Sancho ?” asked the 
knight, 

*‘t laugh to think what ,a huge head that 
Psgan must have had to wear a helmet, which 
looks for all the world like a barber’s basin.” He 
answered. 


will teU you what,” said Don Quixote, 
this famous enchanted helmet must surely have 
fallen into the hands of some one who did not 
know its true value, and finding it to be of the 
purest gold, he melted down one half of it. and 
out of the other has made this which does look 
like a barber^s basin indeed, as you say. But 
that does not matter to me who knows its real 
worth. I shall have it properly made, with a 
vizor, in the next town where we find an 


armourer. In the meantime, I shall wear it as it 
is, for something is better than nothing, and it 
will at least protect my head against stones.” 


They breakfasted upon %a^ Was ^left over 
from supper and q uenched their thirs t at a near- 
by stream. Their ^l^nger satisfied, they got up 
a^in on their mounts> nd without deciding to 
follow any particular road, were guided by 
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Rozinante*s discretion, as is the custom of the 
best knight errants. They soon turned again 
into the great road, which they followed at a 
slow pace, not caring which way they went. 


Soon afterwards they met a string of prisoners 
tied to a chain by the neck, one behind the 
other They were guarded by two horsemen. 


armed with carbines, and two men on foot with 
swords and ja^ms. As soon as Sancho saw 
them, he cried * “Look, sir, here is a gang of 
slaves being hurried away by mam force to serve 

the king.” 


The chain of slaves drawing neat by this 
time, Don Quixote very courteously asked the 
guards, why those poor people were being l&d 
along in that manner. 

'‘'■‘One of the horsemen replied ‘ “They are 
cri^nals condoned to serve the king in his 
galleys. You need enquire no further.” 

Don Quixote conceived it to be his duty ro 
liberate the unfortunate prisoners, “Heaven has 
sent me into the world to relieve the d«stressed, 
and free suffering weakness from tyranny and 
oppression,” he exclaimed, “I take these men 
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under my protection, and I desire you, gentlemen 
of the guard, to release them.” 

“This is a queer joke,’’ cried the officer, “do 
you want us to set at liberty the king’s prisoners, 
as if we had the authority to do it, or you to 
command it ? ^ Go ab^^^^your business, sir 
knight, and meddle " ho 'further in what does not 
concern you, for those who play with cats, must 
expect to be scratched.” 

*‘You are a cat and rat, and a coward to 
boot”, said Don Quixote, and with that he attack^ 
ed the officer with such sudden' fury 'that before 
he could defend himself he was' struck down 
dangerously wounded. His companions stood 
astonished at such a bold action, but at last fell 
upon the champion with their swords. He might 
have had the worst of the encounter, had not 
the prisoners taken the opportunity to break 
their chain and come to his rescue. Surrounded 
from all sides, the guards scattered and fied along 
the plain. 

The prisoners gathered round the knight to 
ku3v his pleasure “All the recompense I desire 
of yoti,” said Don Quixote, “is 'that you travel 
im. mediately to Toboao and present yourselves 
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before the lad^ Dalcmea del Toboso and give her 
a true account of the valorous deed of her faiih' 
ful knight." This the prisoners refused to do. 
Words rose high and at last the miscreants besan 
to pelt stones at tbe knight and his squire. As 
soon as Don Quixote fell doun, they rushed at 
him, beat him with the basin, stripped him of 
his clothes, and treating Sancho in a similar fashion, 
disappeared from the field. 



CHAPTER X 

Don Quixote*s Penance 

Don Quixote, finding himself so ill-treated 
said to his squire: “Sancho, I have always heard 
it said, that to do a kindness to clowns, is like 
throwing water into the sea.’* 

L “Let us depart quickly from this place and 
get into the mountains, because the gaurds will 
soon be returning here with more of their 
fraternity,” said Sancho. 

Don Qutxote, without any further reply, 
mounted Rozinante and along with Sancho made 
his way towards the heights of Sierra Morena. 
Here the squire hoped to hide themselves for a 
few days from the terrible e'yes of the law. 

They travelled for a while without speaking 
a word to each other. Sancho waited with great 
-impatience for his master to begin, not daring 
to speak first since his strict injunction to silence. 
But at laat he spoke out: ‘'Good your worship, 
let me be gone, so that I may get home to my 
wife and children, where I may speak as much 
I please.” 

“I understand, Sancho,” said Don Qun’ote, 
you wish to exercise your speaking faculty. 1 
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aca Willing to free your tongue 'from the restraint 
1 had imposed on it ” 

After long wanderings among the mountams 
and long talks about chivalry and tales of great 
knightly loves, one day Don Quixote informed 
Sancho that he was going to undertake a severe 
penance that would surprise the whole world. 

“Sancho,” said he, “I intend to remam here 
awhile and perform a feat that will be a wonder 
for ages to come Like Amadis I shall perform 
a lengthy penance and thus reach the very per- 
fection of knighthood ” 

This discourse brought them to the foot of a 
high rock wjiich stood by itself. By its side was 
a purling stream that wound its way through a 
meadow This site was chosen by the knight 
for his penance 

“O heavens,” cried he, “here shall my tears 
swell the crystal stream and my sighs move the 
leaves of these shady tree Ye rural deities, 
hear the complaints of an unfortunate lover 
whom ' a long absence from his beloved has 
driven to these regions of' despair.” 

Saying this he alighted, and taken off his 
horse’s bndle and saddle, gave it a clap on the 
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postenorfa aud exclaimed . ‘*Go, Rozinante, he 
that has lost his freedom, gives thee thine. ' Go 
where you please.” 

Deciding to be thoroughly out of his wits 
with love, Don Quixote entrusted the following 
letter to his squire to be presented to Lady 
ADulcmea : 

“High and sovereign lady \ 

He that is stabbed to the quick with the dagger 
of absence, and wounded to the heart with love’s 
piercing darts, sends you that health which he 
^ wants himself. If your beauty reject me, if your 
virtue refuse to raise my fainting hopes, I must 
at last sink under the pressure of my woes, 
though much mured to sufferings l for my pains 
are not only '100 violent, but too lasting. My 
trusty squire, Sancho, wdl give you an exact 
account of the condition to which love and you 
have reduced me If you relent at last, and pity 
my distress, then I may live. But if you abandon 
me to despair, I must patiently submit, and by 
ceasing to breathe, satisfy your cruelty and my 
passion. 

Yours till death. 

The knight of the Woeful figure.” 
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Rozmante was saddled at once, and Sancho 
mounted htm and road away towards Toboso, 
leaving his master behind cuttmg capers half- 
naked and mad with grief. 

After riding all day Sancho early next morn- 
ing reached the same mn where he had beer^ 
tossed in a blanket. Though he was hungry and 
tired, he had a mind to ride on, but juot then 
two men happened to come out of the mn. 
They recognized him immediately and he them. 
They were the curate and the barber. They 
called to Sancho and asked him where he had 
left his master. He gave them a full account 
of the knight’s adventure and his latest freak. 
To his horror Sancho discovered that the letter 
to Lady Dulcinea had been left behind in the 
hurry and bustle of departure 


Luckily he remembered it by heart and the 
curate promised to inscnbe it for him The 
priest and the barber wondered at the folly of 
master and man, and decided that Don Quixote 
should be brought home from the dark mountain 
as soon as possible. 
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After Sancho had rested and fed, all three 
set off for '■he place vjhere the squire had left his 
master. The curate proposed to disguise himself 
as a lady m distress and the barber as her squire. 
They would invoke the help of Don Quixote 
against a wicked knight who had been persecut 
ing the lady. They were certain that this sche'^^e 
would work and draw Don Quixote away from 
his penance. On the way they met a lady who 
undertook, to oblige them and address Don Quixote 
as they desired. This saved the curate from the 
unpleasant necessity of a disguise. 

Sancho Panza had preceded them with a 
supposed reply from Lady Dulcmea. Don Qubcote 
was half-starved already and had grown very 
feeble, but he was not willing to give up his 
penance, until he had performed some noble 
exploit worth of Lady Dulcmea. 

In the meantime the distressed Lady's party 
had arrived and she rode forward to where Don 
Quixote was. Gracefully advancing towards the 
knight she fell on her knees before him and 
would not rise, till the knight had assured her of 
his help. 
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^‘Sir?' said the lady, "the boon that I beg oi 
you IS that you may be pleased to come with me 
at once, and promise not to engage in any othei 
adventure, till you have revenged me on a traitoi 
who usurps my kingdom." 

The Don was much moved by her story and 
promised to do all that she desired. He called 
to Sancho for his arms and getting ready in a 
few moments, cried “Come on, let ns go for- 
ward and vindicate the tights of this distressed 
princess." 

As they reached the high road, the curate 
who had stayed back, rushed towards Don 
Quixote with open arms, crying “Mirror of 
chivalry, my noble countryman ' How over/oyed 
I am to find you The knight was equally 
pleased ^ to meet his old friend and they proreeded 
together on the road. 

They rested for a few days at the same inn 
where Sancho Panra had been tossed in a blanket. 
Here the curate and the barber hired a wagon 
that happened to be passing, and improvising a 
cage, bound the knight and forcibly carried him 
.away to his village, the distressed lady departing 
on her own busmess in a different direction. 
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The poor gentleman was so withered and 
vvasted that he looked like a mere mummy. He 
received them very politely, and when they en- 
quired about his health, gave them an account 
of his condition, expressing himself very hand- 
somely and with a great deal of judgement. At 
last the conversation turned to the topic of 
knigbt-enanty and they discovered that upon 
this subject alone his wits went completely 
astray. 

About this time Don Quixote was introduced 
to a scholar named Samsen Carrasco who had 
just taken the degree of bachelor of arts from the 
University of Salamanca. He told the knight 
that the world was already ringing with the fame 
of his exploits, and his adventures were bemg 
put into books, 

Don Quixote was soon preparing for further 
adventures and Sancho Panza expressed his 
willmgness to join him. They were advised by 
Samson Carrasco to take the road to Saragossa 
m the kmgdom of Aragan, where the fesuval 
of St. George was shortly to take olace There 
the knight might wm immortal fame by defeat- 
mg all the knights of Aragon 
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^Wstaken fool, that wall could have no existence 
but tn your muddy understanding/’ 

‘‘It may be so,” replied Sancho, “but so far as 
I can remember, it seemed to me neither better nor 
worse than a mud waU.” 

‘Tis no matter,’’ said the knight, “let us go 
there , I will visit my dear Dulcmea, Let me but 
see her, though it be over a mud wall, through a 
chink of a cottage, or the fence of a garden, or a 
latticed window or anywhere.” 

The dark night was half over when they 
■descended from a hill and entered Toboso. 
Silence reigned over the whole town, and the 
inhabitants were all asleep and stretched out at 
their ease. Nothmg disturbed the general tran- 
•quiUity except now and then the barking of dogs. 
Sometimes an ass brayed, hogs' grunted, cats 
mewed. 

Turning to his squire Don Quixote said, “My 
■dear Sancho, show me the wav to Dulcinea’s 
palace, perhaps we may find her still awake ” 

Sancho was very much disturbed m mind, be- 
couse he had neither seen Dulcmea nor her palac#*, 
and did not knPw wha,t reply to make “What 
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palace do you mean V* he cried ; “when I saw 
her highness, she was in a paltry little cottage.*’ 

“Stay,” said the kmght, ‘‘either my eyes 
^^'tdelude me, or that lofty, gloomy structure which 
I see yonder, is her palace.’* 

“Well, lead on, sir,” said the squire. 

The knight led on, and having ridden a 
hundred paces further, came at last to the build' 
ing which he took for Dulcinea’s palace, But found 
It to be the chief church of the town. 

“Sancho,” said he, “1 find this is a church.” 

“I see, It IS,” replied the squire, “and I pray 
the lord, we have not found our graves. It is a 
bad sign to haunt churchyards at this time of 
the night.’’ 

A farmer with two mules now happened to 
pass them, and by the noise of the plough that 
was being dragged along, they guessed it was 
some country labourer going out before day to 
his field. 

“Good morrow, honest friend,’* said the 
knight, “can you inform me which is the palace 

of the peerless princess, the Lady Dulcmea del 
Toboso I” 
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“Sir,” said the fellow, *‘1 am a stranger, and 
but lately come into this town, I am plough- 
man to a rich farmer.” With this he departed, 
waiting for no more questions. 

Satrcho, perceiving his master m suspense 
and not very well satisfied said, “Sir, the day 
comes on, and I don’t think it would be very 
pleasant for us to b“ stared at and sit sunning 
ourselves in the street "We had better slip out 
of town again and go to some wood hard by. I 
wiU come back and search every nook and comei 
in the town for this house, castle or palace of 
my lady’s.” 

“Dear Sancho,” said the knight, “I approve 
and accept your advice. Let us go and find a 
convenient retreat m some neighbouring grove.’’ 

They found a small wood about two miles 
away from the town where Don Quixote took 
shelter, bidding Sancho find Lady Dulcmea and 
not return nil he had seen her and delivered her 
the knight’s message. ' 

No sooner was Sancho out of the grove and 
perceived his master out of sight, but he dis- 
mounted, and lying down at the foot of a tree, 
took counsel with himself. “Friend Sancho,”" 
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^:a{d he to himself, “o»here do you suppose you 
are going ? You are booking for a great- beauty, 
a princess. And where do you expect to find 
her ? Why, in the great city of Toboso. But 
do you know where she lives ? And have you 
ever seen her ? I may as well look for a needle in 
a bundle of hay, or for a scholar at Salamanca, 
as for Dulcinea all over the town of Toboso.” 

S”ch was the soliloquy of S^>ncho and he 
decided to inform his master that the first 
counrrydnss he saw was lady Dulcinea. His 
master being stark mad, believing wind-mills 
to be g.ants, flocks of sheep to be armies and a 
barber’s basin to be a helmet, cou^d easily mis- 
take a country-girl for his lady Dulcinea. “If 
he won’t believe me, I will swear it. If he swear 
again, I will outswear him. If he be positive, 

I shall be more positive than he. He will 
then send me no more on such fool’s errands, 
or else believe that some wicked enchanter who 
owes him a grudge, has changed her into a 
country-girl out of spite for him.” 

Having thus composed his mind, Sanch# 
stayed where he was till the evening, and took 
his ease. As he rose to mount his ass, he saw 
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three couatry-^itls coming towards hvm front' 
Toboso upon three young asses As soon as 
Sancho observed them, he mode all haste to get 
to his master whom he found sighing and 
groaning 

“Well, my Sancho,” said the knight, “what 
news 

“You have no mote to do than clap spurs tO' 
Rozinante and get into the open fields,” said 
Sancho, “and you will see my lady Dulcinea del 
Toboso with two of her maids coming to see 
your worship.” 

“Blessed heaven,” cried Don Quixote, “what 
are you saying, my dear Sancho 

“Come, Sir,” replied Sancho, “seeing is be^ 
lievlng all the world over You may see over 
there our lady princess, dressed up and bedecked 
like her own sweet self indeed. Her damsels and 
she are all one spark of gold. They ride upon 
three gambling hags, the finest I have ever seen.’’' 

“You mean ambling nags,” said Don Quixote. 

“Gambling hags, or ambling nags, what does 
It matter ?” quoth Sancho, “They are the finest 
creatures I ever saw.*’ 

By now they were out of the wood and saw 
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the three country-lasses at a' small distance. Don 
Quixote, looking beyond them towards Toboso„ 
and seeing nobody else on the road, was very 
much troubled in his mind. Turning to Sancho^ 
he enquired, whether the princess and the 
damsels had come out of the city when he left 
them. 

“Out of the citv7’ cried Sancho, “Where are 
your eyes ? Are they in your heels that you 
can’t see them coming towards you shining as 
bright as the sun at'noon ?” 

“I see nothing,” replied Don Quixote, ‘T)ut ^ 
three inches upon as many asses ” 

“Now heaven deliver me from the devil 
said Sancho, “Is it possible your worship should 
mistake three ambling^nags, as white as driven snow,, 
for three ragged asses ?” ^ ,-,-j 

‘*Take it from me, friend Sancho,” said the 
knieht, “they are asses, as sure as I am Don 
Quixote and you Sancho Panza. At least they 
appear to be so,” 

“Come, sir,” said Sancho, “don’t talk in this 
fashion, but clear your eyes and pay your homaae- 
to the mistress of your soul.”. 
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Spying this Sancho rode forward, and falling 
on his knees addressed the one who wa** ndmg 
in the middle ' “O queen, and princess and Ducke.ss 
fof beauty Be gtacioi^to yonder knight, your 
prisoner and captive, who has turned all of a 
■sudden mto cold marble-stone to find h’mself 
in the presence of your highness. I am Sancho 
i^anza, his squire, and he himself is the renowned 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, otherwise called the 
knight of the woeful figure.” 

Don Quixote . was by now kneeling by his 
squire’s side but he looked with doubtful and 
troubled eyes at her, finding her to be a 
plain country-girl, fiat nosed, plump and wide- 
mouthed He could not utter a word, so amazed 
he was. 


The girls in their turn stared at these strange 
figures kneeling before them. At last she, 
who was addressed by Sancho, spoke angrily : 
■“Get out of our way and let us proceed We are 
4n a hurry.''' 

“O fair princess and queen of Toboso 
ansvyered Sancho, “does not your great heart 
^ melt to see the flower of knight-errantry down 
hefore you on his knees I” 
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“Hbw these small gehtryi-folk cohie ' ^to‘ jeer 
:and mock at poor country'giils/^ said another ‘of 
•the wenches, ‘^as if we cannot give them as good 
as we get. Go, get about your business, and let 
lus go about our own.” 

"Rtse Sancho/’ said Don Quixote hearing 
thi', ‘‘I am now convinced that Fortune still 
ifowns on me and my troubles are not yet over. 
A spiteful enchanter persecutes me and dims my 
•eyes, so that her peerless beauty appears to me in 
the disguise of rustic deformity.” 

"Stuff and nonsense,” said the girl, "keep your 
breath to cool your porridge, and let us go,” 

Sancho made way for her, overjoyed with the 
success of his plan. The girls hurriedly retreated, 
whipping up their asses, as soon as they found 
themselves free. 

Don Quixote followed them with his eyes, 
tind when they had disappeared out of sight, 
turned to his squire. "Now, Sancho, what think 
you of this matter ?” asked he. "Are not these 
base enchanters inexorable ’ How spiteful they 
tire to deprive me of the happiness of seeing my 
good lady in her owm shape and form ? 1 am 
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the ^ most unfortunate man in the universe, 
must ri^eat it a thousand times ” 

Sancho Panza could hardly forbear laughing 
and keep his countenance. At last they both 
mounted again and took the road to Saragossa, 
desirous of participating in the celebrated festival 



chapter XII 


A Knightly Encountet 

' ' ' 

Don Quixote rode on his way, very melah- 
eholy, thinking of ch** malice of the magicians in 
transforming his Dulcmea, and racking his brains 
to discover , how he' could restore her ' to her 
former beauty. He abandoned himself to sorrow, 
letting Rozlnante proceed as he pleased. 

' y. I ^ j > f f 

,, SanchO) consoled hifn as best as he could, but 
to little, purpose. They spent the night under 
some' lofty trees. Here they supped on the 
provisions of Sancho’s wallet and talked together 
for a long time, until Sancho felt sleepy and 
dropped off. It was not long before master > and 
man' were awakened by noise behmd them. 
They were two horsemen alightmg in the grove 
for test and -pasture. 

One of them lay down on the ' graSs -and' 
doing so his armour r attle d, v Don Quixote under- ^ 
stood that he too was a , wandering knight , and 
prepared himself for an adventure. The, nery- 
comer had a melancholy manner and soon began 
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to hum a sad love-song. Then he heaved n deep 
sigh and exclaimed aloud *. ‘'O the most beauti- 

ful, but most ungrateful of womankind, Casildea 
de Vandalia, how is it possible that your heart 
should sufier that a knight who worships you, 
should waste the dower of his youth and kill 
himself ' with continual wandermgs and fatigue I 
Is It not enough that all the kmghcs of the world 
have (acknowledged you to be the greatest beauty 
itv the world ?" ^ 

t ' I 

Don Quixote was very annoyed to hear this 
and told Sancho that the knight was out of his 
senses. Hearing their voices the knight ceased 
his lamentations and asked in a loud but courteous 
tone : “Who is there ? Who ate you 7 Are you 
among the happy or the miserable 

•‘Of the miserable,” replid Don Quixote at 
once 

I 

“Come here then,” said the knight of the 
wood, “and be assured that you have met misery 
and affliction itself.” > 

‘ ‘‘Upon so moving and polite an invitation, 
Don Quixote and Sancho dre v near him, and 
the mournful knight taking Don Quixote by the 
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hand, said : . “Sit down and let us talk together ' of 
our troubles and sorrows/' 

They sat close by on the hard ground very 
peaceably and lovingly, not at all like men who 
by day 'break would be smashing each other’s 
head. The two squires also chatted together at 
some distance from their masters, though their 
dialogue was as comical as that of their masters 
was serious. Having talked and drunk wine the 
two squires fell asleep, still clutching the empty^ 
bottle between them. 

} ' i ' 

Meantime the knight of the wood informed 
Don Quixote thus : ”1 became enamoured of the 
peerless Casildea de Vandalia. I call her peerless, 
because she is singular ’in ' the greatness of her’ 
stature, as well as' in that of her state and beauty. 
But this lady has not been pleased to take any 
notice of mv honourable passion and ever emp- 
loys me in more and more perilous adventures. 
After a succession of numberless labours, I do not 
know which of her commands shall be the last 
and crown my lawful wishes. By her orders' I chal- 
lenged the famous giantess 'La Giralda of Seville 
who IS as strong and undaunted as one made 
of brass. I went, I saw nnd overcame. Another 
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time she oidered me to remove; the ancient stones 
of the sturdy bulls of Guisando, a task more ’suit' 
able to , the arms of porters than of knights. By 
her .command I dived mto a ca\ern and brought 
her an account of the wonders of that dark cavity.' 
Finally, she has asked me to proclaim her the first 
' lady in . the land and compel all knight'cr rants 
to acknowledge it My task is now nearly con- 
cluded, .since in one of my encounters I overthrew 
the renowned Don Qubcote de la Mancha and 
j'imade him acknowledge the si^rionty of my 
Casildea’s beauty over that of his Dulcinea.” 

Don Quixote was amazed to hear the kmght 
run on in this fashion, but restraining himself 
he said calmly 

‘^Sir kmght, I do not doubt that you have 
vanqu’shed all the knights m Spam, but give me 
I^ave to doubt that you have vanquished Don 
Quixote de la Mancha It might be some one 
like him, though he is a person whom few can 
reserchle,\ ^'-/i 

pi^hat do you mean ’’’ answered the other. 
^‘It,tell you 1 fought Don Quixote and overthrew 
him. He is a tall, jgnky, grizzled fellow and 
wears r long, black moustaches. If, you, doubt my 
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words any further, 1 shall' have to use my sword 
totrnake you believe me/’ 

f * j 

“Calm yourself, Sir,” replied Don Quixote, 

"and listen to me. You see Don Quixote de la 

Mancha in person before you and ready to main- 
tain his words with his arms, either on foot or 
horseback, or m whatever manner you think 

best.” 


And saying this, up he sprang and laid his 
hand on his sword. Bm the other knight 
answered calmly : ^ 

"Darkness is not the proper settin g for a 
knightly combat. Let , the sun be witness of 
our valour . The conditions of our combat shall 
be that the ^n^uwed , shall ^ wholly at the 
mercy of the conqueror.” 

"Content,” said Don Quixote, “I like these 
terms very well.” 


They went and woke up their squires, asking 
them to get their horses ready, for with the hrst 
ray of the rising sun they would close in^.a mo rtsl'^^c 
combat. The strange knight’s squire told Sahbho 
that they too would have to fight ' together 
and second their roastet*s efforts. Bur 'Sancho 
declined to take a part in the fight, - ' 
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‘ .Wherif the sun 'tose, the two knights were, 
ready for their encounter. Don Quixote studied, 
his adversary who was well-built though not 
very. tkll. Over his armour he wore a coat that 
looked like cloth of gold overspread with little 
mirrors cut in the shape of half moons A large 
plume of yellow, green and white feathers waved' 
above his helmet. His lance was thick and long* 
with a steel head a foot in length. 

As the two knights rode towards each other, 
Rozlnante achieved something like a gallop, but 
the horse of the other stopped in mid-career and' 
refused to move Don Quixote soon got to the 
spot where his opponent was spurring his horse, 
furiously, without being able to move him an 
mch from his place. Don Quixote paid no heed 
to his circumstance, but charged his adversary 
with such speed and fury that he broi^ht KunT 
down to the earth, where he lay motionless^ 
giving no sign of life.” 

t 

Don Quixote dismounted and went over , tn 
the, fallen knight to raise helmet and give 
him air. As he raised the vizor of the knight’s, 
helmet, he was startled to find that the face wa& 
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that of Samson Carrasco. He called out to 
Sancho : 


“Come, Sancho, and see what these sorcere rs^ 
and magicians can do/’ 

Sancho drew near and seeing Canasco’s faccy 
crossed himself again and again. The poor 
defeated knight all this while gave no sign of 
life. 


“Sir,” said Sancho to his master, *‘if you will' 
be ruled by me, make sure of at least one wizard 
now. Put your sword through him and you 
destroy at least one magician.” 

Don Quixote liked the advice given by 
Sancho and was going to act on it, when the 
fallen knight’s squire intervened hurmjdly;. I, , , ,, 

trrr ^ / 

Hold, Sir ; it is your friend Samson Carrasco 
that lies senseless at your feet, and nobody else.. 
1 am his squire.’’ 


Sancho now recognized in ' the squire who had 
taken off his false nose, an old acquaintance and 
Samson was spared. He was returning to coriS“- 
c’ousness by now and attempted to rise. 

Don Quixote placed the point of his sword at 
his throat and cried : “Though you look like^ 
my friend Samson, yet you are somebody else_ 
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■Confess that Lady Dulcinea is superior in every 
[point to your Casildea, before 1 can let you rise.” 

“I confess everything you ' like/’ said the 
fallen knight and painfully got up His squire 
'explained to Sancho how the ^rate and the bar- 
/her had hatched a plot with his master to cure 
Don Quixote for ever of his fancies and to bring 
him home. The plot unfortunately had mis- 
carried 

Samson Carrasco and his squire much out of 
humour and out of order left Don Quixote to go 
to some town where they might get some oint- 
-ment and plaster for the unfortunate knight’s 

t 

Don Quixote and Sancho continued their 
ss towards Saragossa in a spirit of great 
latioD. 



CHAPTER Xni 


Don Quixote and the Lions 

A little later Don Quixote saw a carnage 
coming towards them. It was decorated with 
Ihtle flags all over ^nd the knight imagined 
this was a new adventure coming towards fhem. 

He took his helmet from Sancho, which the 
latter had been carrying, and clapped it on his 
head. He fixed himself well in his stirrups, 
loosened the sword in its scabbard, and grasping- 
his lance, said . “Now, come what will. Here 
1 am, prepared to face the devil himself.” 

By this time the carriage had come up. There 
■was nobody with it but the carter upon one of 
the mules and another man sitting upon the 
front part of it. 

Don Quixote rode forward and asked 

“whither go ye, friends ? What car is this ? 

V ' 

What have you in it, and what flags are thfese 

“The car is mine replied the carter, ‘ there 
■are two brave lions in it which the general of 
Oran is sending as a present to his majesty.' The 
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flags are there to show that the lions belong tc^ 
the king.” , , 

“Are the lions large Enquired out hero. 

“Very large,” answered the man in the fore- 
part of the car , *'there never came larger from 
Africa into Spam I am their keeper and have- 
had charge of several m my time, but 1 never 
saw the like of these before. They are very 
hungry, having eaten nothing today. Therefore, 
sir, kindly move out of our way, so that we may 
quickly get to the place, where we intend to feed, 
them ” 

“What said Don Quixote, with a scomfut 
smile, “Lion cubs against me ' And at this nme 
of the day ^ Those who sent these lions to me 
shall know whether 1 am a man to be scared with' 
lions. Get off, honest fellow , and since you are" 
the keeper, open their cages and let them out.. 
For in the middle of this field I will make them 
know who Don Quixote de la Mancha iS, , m; 
spite of the , enchanters that sent them to me.” - 

Sancho ' said, “For God’s sake, sir do nor 
encounter these lions, for they wiU tear Us all to- 
pieces.” 
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Lut Don Quixote, turning to the keeper, ex- 
'claimed "Sirrah,” open the cage immediately, 
or I will pm thee to the car with this lance.” 

“Good Sir”, cried the carter, “do but let me 
'take my mules out first, and get out of harm’s 
way as fast as I can. For the cart and they are 
-.all that 1 have in the world to get a living with.” 

"Thou man of little fauh,” said Don Quixote, 
"take them out quickly and go with* them where 
•you please. You will presently see, how useless 
70 ur precaution and labour have been.” 

The carter made all the haste he could to take 
out his mules, while the keeper cned out as 
loudly as he could : "Beat witness, all who are 
here that I am forced to open the cages against 
my will and let the lions loose ; and that I 
protest to this gentleman that he shall be respom 
sible for all the mischief and damages that may 
follow. And now, sirs, hasten to save yourselves 
before I open the cages.” ’ 

"Retire, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, "and 
leave me. If I fall here, remember our old agree' 
ment. Go to Dulcinea ; I say no more.’’ 

Sancho with ’ his ass and the carter with his 
mules retired as far as they could from the lions, 
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while i Don iQuixote repeated his commands' antS 
threats' ' to . I the keeper^ He got down fro m ‘his 
horse, deciding to make his attack on foot, lest 
Rozlnatite should take fright, not being used o 
lions, and itun away with him. He discarded hi s 
lance, clutched his shield and drew his sword. 
Thus he waited by the cage, while the keeper 
opened its door slowly and disclosed to view a 
huge lion. The first thing he did was to roll 
and turn round m the cage, then he stretched^ 
out one of his paw s and yawned in a leisurely 
manner. Finally he licked the dust out" of his 
eyes and face with nearly half a yard of tongue. 

Don Quixote observed him with attention, 
wishing he would lean from his cage and grapple 
with him, so that he could cut him to pieces.- 
Bnt the ,,lion, having surveyed the world lazily, 
turned ius back on the knight and lay down 
again in hie cage * ' ' 

Don Quixote, seeing this, commanded the 
keeper to give him some blows and force him out 

1 ' I 

of the cage , . i - 

“No sir," said the keeper, “I cannofdo that ' 
If I provoke him, I am sure to ' be the. first he- 
wil tear t6~ pieces Be satisfied, senor, ithat ! alk 
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that valour courage required has been - done.. 
No man obliged to do more than challenge his- 
encmy, and wait for him m the field. If he does- 
not rome, that is his own fault.’ 

“That IS true/’ answered Don Quixote, “ shut 
the door, friend; and give me a certificate, in the 
best form you can, of what you have seen roe do- 
here; how you opened the door of the cage, how 
I waited for him, but instead of meeting me he 
turned tail and lay down,” 

He then signalled to the others, tying a piece 
of linen to his lance, and Sancho, seeing it, 
exclaimed I will be hanged, if my master has- 
not got the better of the lions. He is calling 

to us.” 

They came back to the car and Don Quixote 
said to the carter : “Put your mules to the cart 
again, and pursue your journey. Sancho, give- 
two gold pieces to these good fellows w make ^ 
anwnds for my having detained them.’’ 

The keeper told them the whole story of the 
knight’s courage and the lion’s cowardice in’ 
detail, exaggerating and adorning his ' narration, 
a good deal. ~ 
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“What think vOu of this, Sancho said 
Don Quixote. “Can any ' enchantments prevail 
against true courage ^ Henceforth I am resolved 
to be called the knight of the Lions instead of 
the knight of the Sorro.vful Figure.’' 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Adventure of the Enchanted Bark 

' \ 

A few days later they came to the banks of 

le Ebro which delighted the poetic fancy of the , 
lieht. Looking round about him, and seeing 
Dbody he alighted and asked Sancho to tie 
leit beasts to some neighbouring elm or wdloy;/ 

“What do you intend to do ?” asked Sancho. 

Don Quixote replied, *‘This boat is here, 
ancho, inviting me to embark in it for the 
elief of some knight in great distress. I have- 
ead in books of chivalry that when a kmght is I 
\:great trouble, and only some other valorous 
night can set him free from it, the magicians 
'ho protect him carry off the helping champion 
1 a cloud or provide him with a boat.’’ 

Sancho tied the beasts to a tree and was very 
3re at leaving them behind. Don Quixote 
sked him not to worry about them, as they 
ould be protected by enchanters and no harm 
ould come to them. 

Leaping into the boat, Sancho following him, 
>on Quixote cut the rope ; by degrees the boat 
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was earned towards the middle of the nvec;. 
Sancho saw that Rozinamte was struggling to be: 

V i 

free and his ass was braying. 

"1,1* it'"' ‘ ’ 

"Sir/* said he, “do you hear how my Dapple 
IS braying, and see how Rozmante struggles to- 
breik his bridle ?” 

Saying this he started crying so loudly thati 
the knight was quite annoyed, 

■ c C 

“Why do you c^r'y ?”' said the’ knight , “who 
hurts you ? What do you fear, you chicken- 
hearted' coward ? You sit here m state like ah^r 
archduke ,, plenty and delight on each side of you> 
while you glide gently down the calm current' 
of the river which will soon carry us to mid-' 
ocean. I am sure we have just passed, or are 
about to pass, the e quinocti al [hne which divides-’ 
and cuts the opposite poles at equal dis- 
tance.” 

“And when we have, passed this line you 
speak of, what then asked Sancho. 

“We shall have travelled a great '^distahce- 
The whole globe' consists of three hundred hnd 
sixty degrees according to the famous geographer 
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Ptolemy when we ;fiave 'itravelled one-half ‘of it, 

- ^ w ^ J 

we shall teach the equinoctial line.” ' ‘ ’ 

The boat Was ^floating gently along t^e river 
without the helo oL any enchantmentr , By ' this 
time they saw two water-mills in the middle of 
the river. ' 




“Look Sancho,” cried tfie Don, “do you see 
that castle there ? „This is the place where some 

, 1 i I 

knight hes m distress, or some queen or princess 
detained, for whose help I have been conveyed 
here.” r ‘ 

“What castle do ' you mean asked Saiicho ^ 
“Can you not see that these are watenmills in 
the middle of the river, to grind com ?” 


“Peace,'’ said Don Quixote,, “they look like 
water-mills, but they are no such things. How 
often have I not told you that these magicians 
change everything as theyplease ?” 

t ‘ * * 

The boar having now reached the strength 
of the stream, began 'to move faster than before. 
1 he people ’ in ’ the mill, finding the boat drifting 
straight towards the' mill-wheels, came out run- 
ning with long poles to stop it. Their faces and 
clothes were" all powdered with ftour 'and they 
looked very odd. 
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‘‘Hi, there'” they bellowed; ‘‘are >, 70 u»< mad 
oi what ? Holdi or -.you will , be, ^ drowned or 
ground to pieces by the miU-wheels.” , , , 

''Don Quixote turned to Sahcho and exclaim' 
ed : “Did 1 not tell you, Sancho, that we were 
coming to a place where I would have to exer- 
cise the full strength of my airn 7 l-Ook what 
horried. / wretches _ are pourmg forth yonder 

castle to oppose me ? ” ' 

Standing up in the boat majestically, Don 
Quixote threatened the millers in a haughty / 
tonet “Ye slaves,” cried he, “release instantly 
the captive person whom you are deiaming m 
your prison, be he of high or low degree Know 
that I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, the famous 
-'i aht of the lions ” 

^Saying this he unsheathed his sword and 
.egan to im ke p asses in the air. But the millers, 
understanding neither his words nor his gestures, 
got busy with their poles and stopped the boat, 
just as it was nearing the mill-dam and entermg 
thg^^^^ift eddy near the wheels. , The boat 
chec ked thus sharply, was overturned and threw 
both the knight and his squire into the wafer. 
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- Luckily the, knight^ could swim like a duck, 
yet his armour sunk him twice to^ the botto'm. 
Had not thC; millers dragged both master and 
man out- of the water, there would have been an 
end of them both. 

They were hauled on land more wet than 
thirsty. The fishermen who owned the boat, 
also arrived and finding it smashed to pieces, 
began to beat Sancho, and demanded immediate 
payment for their loss. 

.JThe .knight with a great deal of gravity and 
unconcern informed them that he was ready to 
pay for the boat, if they released the people they 
had unjustly detained in prison. 

“What prison are you talking about said 
the millers. “Do you want to carry away the 
good people who come here to grind their com 
at our mills ?’’ 

Don Quixote shrugged his shoulders. “Who 
can expect this mad r abble to do what is honour^/^^ 
able ?“ thought he. “Surely, there are two 
enchanters at work in this matter. One con- 
veyed me hither in the magic bark, the other 
overturns the boat and tries to drown me. I can 
do nothing more in this matter.’’ 
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f ji'He then ''turned to the boatmen and settled 
with' them' about the boat He ordered Sancho 
t© 'pay them fifty ' reals , as cotianensation, ‘ which 
he did' -vety 'unwillingly, - grum bltng’^^ha t two^ 
more voyages like this W5uld sink the whole of 
theiT capital. 

The '^fishermen arid millers stared at them, 
amazed at their ways and talk Finally, taking 
them for mad, they left them, and went back to 
their own busmess 

E>on Quixote and Sancho returned to their 
leasts, mounted them silently and rode away 
from the Ebro, turning their backs towards it 



CHAPTER XV 

’Sancho Becomes Governor 

It -happened that the next day about sunset, 
.-as they were coming out of a wood, Don 
<Qu.xote saw some distinguish ed company assem- 
bled m a green meadow. A pproachin g nearer* 
he observed a very fine lady ^ated on a 
fine, white mare among them. The lady was 
.dressed in green, so rich and gay, that nothing 
could be finer. j ' 

‘*Son Sancho,” said the knight to his squire, 
“run and tell that lady that the knight of the 
X-ions sends her his greetings and would be 
, proud to wait on her, if she would allow him 
to do so.” I i 

The lady ^and her husband had heard of 
Don Quixote's feats and eagerly looked forward 
to meeting him They invited him to stay 
•with them at their castle which was a short 
distance away. This invitation was graciously 
accepted bv Don Quixote. 

' The duke, for such the husband was, rode 
ahead of them to Instruct his servants blow to 
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conduct themselves towards the knight. He 
was treated as a greatiknlght-errant in all respects 
and much courtesy was shown to him, 

Don Quixote dressed himself for supper, put 
on his belt and sword, threw his scarlet cloak over 
his shoulders, wore a cap of green velvet 
on his head, and thus equipped entered the 
state-room. There a group of damsels attended 
on him with water and aU necessaries. They 
washed him with much ceremony, and imme- 
diately afterwards twelve pages conducted him to- 
supper. 

As soon as he approached, the duke and 
the duchess came forward to receive him. After 
a thousand courtly compliments on all sides, 
Don Quixote at last approached the table» 
Sancho stood by all this while, gaping with 
wonder to see all this honour shown to his- 
master At last he said ; 

“I have leaned to a good master, and have 
kept him company these many months.. If he 
lives, and I live, he shall not want kingdoms to- 
rule nor I islands to govern.” 

'That you shall not, friend Sancho,” said 
the duke , *‘m the name of senor Don Quixote 
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I promise you the govemmetit of one of mine- 

which has fallen' vacant and is of considerable- 
value.” 

“Kneel, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “and 
kiss his excellency’s feet for the favour be has 
done you.” 

Sancho did so, and the duchess was ready to 
die with laughter to see Sancho and hear him 
talk. In her opinion he was mote absurd and 
amusing than his master, and others were of 
the same opinion. 

The duke instructed his servants and vassals 
how to behave towards Sancho in his govern' 
ment. He also asked Sancho ^to prepare, and 
be m readiness to take possession of his 
government. ‘ 

“Your islanders already long for you as for 
rain in May,” said the Duke. 

Sancho made a humble bow and said : “Let 
me have this island sir, and I’ll do my best to^ 
be such a governor, that, in spite of rogues 1 
shall not want a small nook in heaven one day 
or the other. It is not covetousness either 
which makes me leave ray humble cottage and 
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set, up as . iinportant person^ L merely -want 
^to know how^^it feels to be a goyeijnqf.’’ , 

“Oh, Sancho !” said the duke, “When once 
-you ^•ave had a taste of it, you will always be 
'licking', your fineers afterwards, ,iso very tpleasant 
it IS to command and be obeyed. I am sure, 

when your master becomes an emperor, which 
ihe cannot fail to be in the course of his affairs, 
ihe will never be persuaded to abdicate. His 

lonly grief would be that he was one no sonnet.” , 

“True, sir,” replied Sancho, “I am of your 

-mind. It is pleasant to command, though it be 
Imt a flock of sheep.” 

‘Tou know something of every thmg, 
‘Sancho,” said the duke, “I am sure you will be a 
great governor. Remember, tomorrow you have 
to leave for your island. Tomght you will be 
tfitted up according to the importance of your 

office.” 

Don Quixote gave Sancho elaborate instructions 
with regard to"' the government of his ^ island. 
'He also ' wrote them out and after dinner 
'■handed over’-'to'‘Sanche a copy of them, so that 
Qie should filw^yktetnerriber them.-' ' 
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At last Sancho set out with a large nuiflber 
of followers. He wore rich costume and rode 
a mule. .Behind him was led ,ass, Dapple, 
gorgeously attired like his master. Sancho was 
so ' pleased that he turned back every ,now and 
then to admire Dapple’s equipment, ^ and thought 
> himself so happy that he would not have changed 
places-with the emneror of Germany. 

Sancho, with all his attendants, reached the 
seat of his government, a town of about a 
thousand inhabitants, and one of the best 
which the duke possessed. They told him that 
it was called the island of Bai atria. 

As soon as he come to the gates, the chief 
officers and inhabitants with all due ceremony 
came out to receive him. The bells rang, and 
the people gave general demonstrations of their 
joy. The new governor was then conducted to the 
great church to give thanks to God. Shortly 
afterwards, the keys of the city were delivered 
to him with eleborate ceremony and he was 
•established as the perpetual governor of the 
'island. 

The clothes, the long beard and short, thick 
^size of the new governor struck everybody with 
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wotvder, ' jevenj those who were privy to the 
duke’s rplot.-ri' 

From the" church they carried him to the 
court ' of justice When he was seated in his 
chair, the duke’s steward said to him t ''My 
lord ' governor,' it is an ancient custom here that 
he who takes possession of this land, answers' 
some difficult and intricate question. From his 
reply, the people judge his worth and rejoice or 
lament, as the case may be.” 

While the steward was saymg this, Sancho 
Panza had been staring at some large writ- 
ing on the wall opposite his seat As he 
could not read himself, he enquired : “What 
IS the inscnption 7” 


“Sir,’’ they replied, /‘this is an account of 
your mstallation. It runs thus : “This day 
( such a day of the month and year ) Senor Don' 
Sancho Panza took possession of this island, and 
long may ,he enjoy it 1” 


“Look here,” ' said Sancho, “I am plain 
Sancho Panza. So were my father and 'grafid- 
father ' before me, without "any Don or Donna* 
, about it.' *I am 'sure there are more Dons than-' 
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stones in this island ; , if -my government lasts 
but four days, I shall weed them out. Now 
Senor Steward,' what is your question ? I shall 

answer it as I can. whether the town be 

* / 

aorry or pleased.” 
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“Here are' ‘the 'five caps which ,this, honest 
man wanted me to make, and;^.!?^ can! f sweat that, 
not a shred,, of cloth has been left over. Let 

any workman judge me.” ‘ ' 

; j. . /-‘ov 

All those 'who were present, started*' laughin^^ 

f 

at the tiny caps. Sancho considered the matter 
gravely for.i a while, and at last . delivered 
this judgement : ‘The tailor shalh lose the cost 
of his work, and the villager, his ujclotht The, 
caps shall be.-,giyen to the poor ,of the island.^ 
This IS the end of the matter. 

This sentence excited great mirth m the- 
court, but no sooner had the order been carried u 
out than tivo old men appeared before him. 
One of them had a large cane with him which 
he used as a staS; The other, who had no staff, 
said : ‘ , 

“My lord, sometime ago I lent this ' man ■ ten 
crowns of gold. I wanted to be helpfiil, but I' 
wanted him to return the money when I wanted 
It. 1 did not trouble him for a while, but after 
some time 1 reminded him about it. He not only 

refused to pay me, but denies the debt alto" 
gether.” 
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“Wfiat 'say you to this, old 'gentleman with 
Tthe staff ?” asked Sancho. ^ ' ' < 

“Sir,’’ answered the old man, “I admit he 

t - 

lent me the gold. But if you will kindy hold 
down your rod of justice, 1 shall swear upon it 
that^I have paid my debt to this man.” 

Sancho held down his rod, and the old man 
asking his accuser to hold his staff for a while, 
■swprfe upon the cross of the rod that he had 
paid the money into the hands of the creditor 
himself. 

The Creditor was much puzzled, but accepted 
the oath and left the court without more ado. 

Sancho sat thinking deeply and at last asked ' 
for the old gendeman with the staff to be called 
back. When he came, Sancho said. “Give me 
that staff, I want it.” He then gave it to the 
other man, saying; "Now you may go about 
your business. You are paid.” 

“What 1 Is this cane worth ten gold crowns 
he asked. 

"Yes,” said the governor, “or I am a great 
fooL” He broke the cane into pieces, and 
out rolled the ten gold crowns All were struck. 
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with wonder , and regarded their governor . ap . a 
'•second .Solomon. 

Sancho decided many other cases that < came 
•np before him, and when the business of - the 
-day was over, he was conducted from the court 
-of justice to a sumptuous place. Here he w^t 
•taken to a stately hall, where a royal banquet 
was spread out for him. Four pages rushed out 
towards him to wash his hands and music wa^ 
-struck up, until he sat down in the single chair 
^t the table. Sancho was greatly tempted by the 
■food before him, but a person who was ' later 
•discovered to be the physician, denounced each 
dish as it came before Sancho, and it was at once 
whisked away. ' ' 

Sancho, getting very annoyed, enquired 
whether there was nothing in the world which 
•he could eat with safety to his ■ health. . The 
doctor advised a few rolled-up wafers and some 
thin slices of marmalade which wpuid be easy to 
digest. Losing all patience, Sancho ordered t the 
physician out of the hall, saying that he j would 
rather give up his office than starve. „ , 

A week thus passed by. Sancho' administered 
the island, went round his duties ,,and decided 
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cases. 'He discovered that the governorship of 
an island is not what he had imagined it to be. 
He never had any peace, even for a moment, and 
the physician was doing his best to starve him. 

"As soring is followed by summer, and summer 
by autumn, time goes round with a contlniial 
wheel. So also Sancho’s government dissolved 
and vanished like a dream, 

.ill 

, When be had got into bed on the seventh 
night 'of, his government, he was awakened by a 
great shouting and noise. Twenty people with 
lighted torches and drawn swords rushed up to 
him, crying t *‘Arm * Arm I My lord governor i 
Enemies are attacking the island, and we shall 
be lost, unless you save us.” 

;*What have I to do with arms V’ exclauned 
Sancho. “Such matters were better understood 
by my master, Don Quixote.” 

But they hustled him into an old armour,^ put 
a lance into his hand afid requestfed him to 
march forward to victory. 

“How can I march 7" wailed the poor man ; 
“I can hardly move my knee-joints, squeezed as 
1 au.” *And indeed he looked very much like ’a 
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tortoise in'its -shell, his head, arms and toes alone 
being visible. ' ' ■ ‘ 

As he tried to move forward, down he 
crashed so violently that he feared, all his bones 
had been broken. Here he lay like an overturned 
boat on land, while the noise and the tumult 
increased. Men trampled over him, as he lay 
and shouted all round him. 

“If only I could get away from this wretched 
island,!’’ thought Sancho all the time. At last 
he heard shouts of victory : “The enemy is 
touted. Rise, my lord governor, Enjoy the 
conquest you have won,’’ 

“Lift me up,” said Sancho in a mournful voice. 
They helped him to rise, rubbed him down and 
gave him some wine to drink. His armour was 
taken off and as he set upon his bed, he fainted 
with the pain and terror he had suffered. Those 
who had planned this trick began to feel sorry 
that they had carried it so far. 

Sancho recovering from his fit shortly after- 
wards, asked what time it was. They answered, 
it was now daybreak. He said nothing and 
began to put on his clothes. Silently he made 
his way to the stable, everybody following him. 
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He approached ,his ass, Dapple, kissed him on the 
forehead, and said ; “Come hither, my friend, 
my parmer in suffering ; I was happy, when you 
and 'I moved together. But smce I forsook you 
and climbed up high towers of ambition and 
pnde, how unhappy I have been 

While he said this, ke saddled his ass, stiffly 
got upon him and gravely addressed the assem-' 
bled company s 

“Make way, gentlemen, let me return to my 
previous freedom. Let me go to my old way of 
life and rise again from this death which bunes 
me alive. I was nor bom to be a governor, nor 
to defend islands against enemies that break m 
upon them. I only understand how to plough 
and dig. Nothing becomes a man so well as his 
own profession 

They reluctantly agreed to let him go, the 
steward saying. “My lord governor, it grieves 
us to part, with you, yet we cannot presume to 
stop you against your inclmation.’’ They offered 
to attend on him and to supply him whatever 
he might need for the journey. Saricho accept- 
ed a little, corn for his ass and half a cheese and 
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half a loaf for himself, for he needed no more for 
such a short journey. 

With that they all embraced him, and he 
embraced them, leaving them full of admiration 
for his good sense and wisdom. 

Sancho returned to the castle in due time 
and rendered the duke and his master a full 
account of his adventures. He also declared his 
resolve never again to agree to take up such an 
unpleasant job as being a governor. 



CHAPTER XVII 


' The Knight’s Downfall^ 

Don Quixote had been having many adven- 
tures himself all this while, and now decided that 
it was high time for him to be movmg off. He, 
therefore, bade farewell to the duke and 
duchess with much courtesy on both sides and 
took rhe road to Barcelona. 

At Barcelona the knight and his squire were 
entertained by a friend, Don Antonio Moreno, 
who had heard of their doings and was much 
impressed by them. Don Quixote stayed several 
days at his friend’s house, but on a certain day 
he met a gnevous adventure which altered the 
whole course of his life. 

He had ridden forth, fully armed, one fine mor' 
ning to take the air on the sea-shore, when he 
saw another knight, armed like himself, advanc- 
ing towards him. He had a moon printed on 
his shield. When he came near, he called out * 
‘*IlIustnous, knight, renowned Don Quixote de 
la Mancha ! I am the knight of the white 
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Tnoon whose great exploits perhaps you Jbave 
iieaid of, I have come to enter into combat 
with you and , to , compel you at the point of my 
sword to acknowledge my lady, whoever she ,be, 
to be superior to your Dulcinea del Toboso. 
If you don’t submit now and are defeated in 
battle, you will hav^e to lay aside your arms for 
a whole year and stay at home. If you defeat 
me, my life will be at your mercy, as also my 
sword, my reputation and my glory/’ 

Don Quixote was annoyed at this arrogant 
•cl^allenge, but he replied gravely : ‘‘Knight, of 
the White Moon, I have not yet heard of your 
fame. My lady, Dulcinea del Toboso, undoubted- 
ly IS the most beautiful damsel that knight 
ever followed. 1 only tell you that yon are 
utterly mistaken in your belief. Therefore 
choose your ground and let us begin at once !” 

Ey this time a large crowd had , gathered 
there including Don Antonio and the viceroy of 

the city. They learnt the terms of the cpmbai' 
and the cause of it. ■ 

The opponents now wheeled rPund" towards 
■each other, ^ and without the sounds rrfi jtwnnptt 
or other warlike instrument, , charg^.r ^^tapidly 
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forward. ' The steed of the strange knight was; 
far swifter and nimbler than Rozinante, and' 
before Don Quixote had run two-thirds of his 
course, ' met him with such fury that without 
using hie lance, he caused both knight and horse 
to crash heavily to the ground and roll over. 

Immediately he was upon Don Quixote and "A 
clapping his lance to his vizor, exclaimed z 
'‘Knight, you are vanquished and a dead man^ 
unless you abide by the condition of out 

challenge.” 

Don Quixote, bruised and stunned by his fall^ ^ 
answered in a famt and hollow voice, as though 
speaking from a tomb • “Dulcinea del Toboso- 
is the most beautiful lady in the world and I the^ 
most unfortunate knight on earth. It is a pity 
that her fame should suffer through my weak- 
ness. Therefore, take my life and finish with it- " 

“By 'no means,” said the conqueror, **let 
the' fame 'of Lady Dulcmea remain untarnished. 

All that I ask IS that the great Don Quixote 
should retire home and for a year carry no arms.. 
This was agreed upon before the combat.” 

Don Quixote agreed to abide by the terms of 
the ’ combat. ’ ' There upon the kiught of the 
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White Moon, making a low bow to the com- 
pany, retired from the field and rode into the 
city. 

Don Quixote was lifted up, and upon taking 
off his helmet, they found him pale and in a 
cold sweat. As for Rozmante, he was in so sad' 
a plight that he could not stir for the presents 
Sancho thought his glory eclipsed and his hopes 
of greatness vanquished for ever. At last the 
vanquished knight was put into a chair which' 

the viceroy had sent for, and the carried him 
into the town. 

Don Antonio had in the meantime followed 
the khight of the Moon to his inn and refused 
to retire, until he discovered his identity. The 
storv recounted by the strange knight was that 
he was Samson Carrasco, a neighbour of Don 
Quixote. He had resolved to cure Don Quixote 
of his craziness and the only means of doing so- 
was to defeat him in a single combat and make him 
promise to forego the profession of arms for a 
while. He was glad that he had succeeded in. 
achieving his plan. Taking his leave of Don. 
Antonio, he rode out of the town without re- 
vealing his disguise to Don Quixote, 
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For six days Don Quixote was confincdto, 
Ibed, dejected,! sullen and out of humoun S^cho 
xtned his best to comfort him, but without 
much success. 

“I shall retire only for a year," said the 
Icmght to Sancho, “and then resume my 
lionourable profession which will undoubtedly 
secure me a kingdom, and you an earldom.” 

Two days later, Don Quixote having re- 
'covered a little, took his leave of Don Antonio 
«nd having) his armour loaded on Dapple set 
*off homewards. 


chapter xvni 

The End 

As he saw his village from a hill-top, Sancho 
■fell on his knees and said : “O my long, long 
^■wished - for home ' Sancho Panza has come 
back to you, if not very rich, atleast well 
hurt and bruised. Open vour arms and receive 
both your sons.” 

Thev were encountered by the curate and 
Samson Carrasco at the entrance to the village 
^nd greeted with great joy. They escorted Don 
Quixote to f>is house where the housc'keeper 
^hd his niece welcomed him. They had 

•already heard of his arrival and received him 

at the door. Sancho Panza, likewise, was greet- 
ed warmly by his wife, Teresa, who having 
heard of his home-coming ran out to meet him, 
ber hair .about ^ her ears, and dragging her 

daughter, Sanchica after her. 

“What ,is the meaning of this, husband ?” 
said she, when she . found Sancho travelling 
afoot very much unlike a governor, “you look 
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more like a misgoverned person than a gover- 
nor !” 

“Peace,” said Sancho, “ Tis not gold that 
glistens, and every man is not born with a sliver 
spoon in his 'mouth Let us first go home. 1 
have many wonderful things to relate to you.” 

Soon after this Don Quixote fell ill. Whether 
It was the effect of his melancholy frettmg or 
the will of heaven, he was seized with a violent 
fever which confined him to bed six days. All 
this time his good friends, the curate, bachelor 
Samson and the barber came constantly to see 
him, and his trusty squire, Sancho Panza, never 
stirred from his beside. 

They guessed that his sickness proceeded from 
the regret of defeat, and they left nothmg un- 
tried to divert him They sent for a physician, 
who, upon feeling his pulse, did not very well 
like It He advised them to provide for his- 
soul’s health, because that of his body was in 
a dangerous condition. The physician was of 
opmion that melancholy vexatian had ' brought 
him to his 'approaching end. Don Quixote 
desired them to leave him, because he ‘ wanted 
to sleep. 
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He woke after a sleep of six hours and ex- 
claimed : “Heaven be praised ? Infinite are its 
mercies. They are greater a^d more in number 
than the sms of man.” 

The niece hearing these words of her uncle 
and finding some sense m them, enquired : 
“What mercies do you speak of, uncle ? What do 
you mean ?” 

Don Quixote replied : ‘‘Mercies that heaven 
has granted to me in spite of sms. My judgment 
is now clear and undisturbed, and the cloud of 
ignorance which those romances had cast over 
my understanding, has now been removed. I 
find, niece, my end approaches. But I would 
like my death to be better than my life which 
only earned for me the title of a mad man. 
Send for my friend, the curate, bachelor Carrasco 
and Nicholas the barber; I want to make my 
confession and my wilb” 

At that moment his three friends came ' in. 
^‘My good friends,” said the knight, “I have good 
news to tell you. I am no longer Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, but plam Alonzo Quixada, whom 
the world for his former behaviour was pleased 
to call a good man. 1 am now a sworn 
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eneimy of 'Amadis de Gaul and the rest of that 
tribe,” 

His friends were very surprised to hear hunt 
talk m this vein. He spoke with such good sense 
and piety, and showed himself so resigned to the 
will of heaven that they had to believe that he 
was at last restored to perfect judgment. 

The curate then cleared the room of all the 
company but himself and Don Quixote, and ‘ then 
confessed him, for already the knight was feeling 
the approach of death. The barber ran for the 
scrivener and presently brought him so that Don 
Quixote could draw up his will. Sancho Pama, 
the house-keeper and the niece sobbed loudly 
all the while The knight had always been so 
good-natured, that not only his family, but all those 
who l^ew him, loved him. 

Don Quixote appointed the curate and the 
scholar sole executors of his will, providmg 
ncWy for his house-keeper and his faithful squire 
and leaving the test of his land and property to 
his niece. 

Having finished the will, he fell mto a swoon- 
ing fit and extended his body to its full length 
in the bed. He relapsed into such fits almost 
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every hour for about three days. Then the end' 
came amidst the tears and lamentations of his- 
friends. 

Thus died the simple knight of La Mancha. 
Omitting the lamentations of Sancho, the niece 
and the house-keeper, and several epitaphs that 
were written for his tomb, we give only the one. 
which the bachelor Carrasco wrore for him ; 

I 

EPITAPH 

The body of a knight lies here, 

So brave, that to his latest breath,. 
Irntnortal glory was his care, 

And makes him triumph over death.- 
His looks spread terror every hour ; 

He strove oppression to control 
Nor could ill Hell’s united power 

Subdue or daunt his mighty souk 
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^age 1. La Mancha 


Quixada 

^agc 3. Bucephalus 
Rozinante. 


Amadis. 


(Page 4- Dulcinca. 
ipage 7. Castellano 


Page 17. Toledo. 
Mutcia 


A distncf m southern Spam, 
partly in Arragon, and partly 
in Castile 

Literal/y means lantem-jawed 

The famous horse of Alexander 
the Great. 

Rorin means an ordinary horse. 
Ante means formerly. The 
name signifies one that was 
previously an ordinary horse, 
but is so no lonser. 

The story of Amadis is one of the 
earliest and ben-known of the 
Spanish tales of chivalry. To 
Don Ciuixotc Amadis was a 
model of knightly conduct. 

The sweet one. 

Means both a constable or gover- 
nor of a castle, and an inhabi- 
tant of Castile 

Noted as a centre of trade and in- 
dustry in old Spam 

At that time the most important 
place for silk manufacture m 
Spain 
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Muleteers. Boys who look after mules during 

a journey and bring them 
back after the travellers have 
gone on. 

Page 19 Amber and civet. Perfumes. 

Spindle of A straight high peak in a range of 

Guadarrraa. mo»intains nine leagues from 

Madnd. The peaks of this moun- 
tain are so straight and perpendi- 
cular that they are called spindles. 

Page 24 Barber. In Spamsh villages, the barher was 

also the surgeon. 

Page 31 Btiareus A giant m Greek mythology. He 

possessed three-hundred arms. 
He guards the gate of Tartarus 
where the wicked receive their 
pumshment after death. 

Page 35. Riding-masks. Masks of paste-board to protect 

the face from dust and heat, 

Biscainc. Belodglng to Biscay. 

Sevile. At that time a great port for trade 

with the New World. 

Page 41. Albracca. Reference to a poem, Orlande 

Inamorato by Boiardo, in which 
the King of Tartary besieges 
Albracca, a fortress in Cathay 
to gain the king’s beautiful 
daughter. 
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Page 43 Acorns 

. ' 

The people of La Mancha still eat 
, sweet acorns, as they did In the 
days of Don Quixote 

Page 54 Metnbrino 

1 ’ 

A "Saracen of great valour who 
owned a golden helmet. This 
was taken away from him by a 
knight named Reynaldo 

Page 61 Clown. 

i 

Originally, a villager, a rustic, a 
rogue 

j Sierra Motena 

1 

rrx 

This , mountain, called Motena 
because of its moorish or dark 
colour, divides Castile from the 
province of Andalusia 

Page 81. Gitaida. 

A statue on the steeple of a 


, cnthedrnl in Seville 

page 82 Bulls of Guisando. Two vast statues in a town of 
' that name. They are supposed 

' ' ' to have been set up by the 

, r Romans. f 


Page 87 Oran ' - 

Port in Algeria Had floutishing 


> trade in wool, wines, oil and 

, ' > 1 • 

, -grain 

pBge 93 Ebro ' " 

’ ' River in North east Spain. Flows 


' to the Mediterranean from the 

\ ' i , r 

Cantabrian mountains. 

1 j ^ 

Page 94 Equinoctial 

1 ^ , , At or neat the Equator. 
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Page 95 Ptoleciy. 


Page 98 Real. 

Page 109 Solomon. 

Page „ Mannalade. 
Page 114. Barcelona. 


Lived in Alexandria in the 
2nd century A. D. was a cele- 
brated geographer and as- 
tronomer. 

A small old Spanish coin worth 
about V-li d. to 5 d. 

A great Icing of Isreal famous for 
his wisdom, 

A kind of jam made from orange. 

A flourishmg town in Mediaeval 
Spam. 



